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The Fatimids and the Qarmatis of Bahrayn 
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WILFERD MADELUNG 


| INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


THE PRESENT atticle is a slightly revised translation of my ‘Fatimiden 
und Bahrainqgarmaten’ published in the journal Der Islam, XXXIV 
(1959), pp. 34—88. It substantially reflects the state of research at that 
time. In a few instances references to more recent studies have been 
added in the notes. It has not been the intention, however, to bring the 
article systematically up to date. My thanks are due to Madam Azizeh 
Azodi, Paris, for translating the main text of the article. 


Among the rebellious movements of the 3rd/9th and 4th/roth 
centuries characterized by the Arab chronicles as ‘Qarmati’, the one in 
Bahrayn assumes a special position. Here alone the rebels succeeded in 
founding a powerful state which enjoyed unlimited power over a wide 
area. They easily managed to repel the attacks on their independence to 
which they were exposed at the beginning. In the following decades, 
they disposed of the most effective and redoubted fighting forces in the 
Islamic world. They became a true scourge for the caliphate of Baghdad. 
Plundering and assassinating, they penetrated into southern 
Mesopotamia in ever renewed incursions, and attacked the pilgrim 
caravans on their way to ot from Mecca. The armies of the caliph, 
though often far outnumbering them, could not hold out against them. 
In 316/928, it was as by miracle that Baghdad escaped being conquered. 
A year later, they occupied Mecca, wrought a terrible massacre among 
the inhabitants and pilgrims, and robbed the Ka‘ba of its Black Stone, a 
sactilege that is unparalleled in the history of Islam. The caliph was 
incapable of even raising a finger to recover the relic by force. It was not 
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until twenty-two years later that the stone was brought back to its place 
voluntarily, against payment of a high ransom. 

The Qarmatis justified their rebellion against the existing a by 
proclaiming the sovereignty of the Mahdi, the rightly-guided imam 
from the house of the Prophet who would rule over the world and 
establish justice and order. Two decades after the establishment of the 
Qarmaťt state in Bahrayn, another rebel, who claimed to be the expected 
imam of the Prophet’s lineage, founded a Fatimid counter-caliphate in 
Raqqada neat Qayrawan. Repeated attempts at conquering Egypt and 
intensive anti- ADIDASI propaganda showed the seriousness of the 
claim. 

The importance of the question about the relationship between the 
Qarmati state and the rising Fatimid empire in North Africa fot a proper 
understanding of the political history of the period is obvious. Yet to the 
opponents of the Fatimids, this question was interesting in another 
sense. For in the history of the Qarmatis of Bahrayn they believed they 
had found for the first time a clear confirmation of the accusations of 
unbelief and libertinism which they had quite generally levelled against 
the Batinis. Had not the Qarmatis murdered thousands of defenceless 
pilgrims, had they not burned Qur’ans, defiled the holy city and openly 
blasphemed against the Lord of the Ka‘ba? Did not these deeds reveal 
the true face of the Isma‘ili heresy, which was normally concealed under 
the cloak of devotion to the family of the Prophet, in order to recruit 
proselytes and to escape persecution at the hands of the faithful? 
‘Externally they feign the Shi‘t faith, internally they hide pure unbelief’, 
was the judgement, for example, of the Qadi Abu Bakr al-Baqillani,’ 
alluding to their doctrine that behind the outward text of the Qur'an 
and the laws of Islam, lie concealed the inner, esoteric truths of religion. 

The most detailed study of the history of the Qarmatis in Bahrayn is 
that of M.J. de Goeje, who directed particular attention to their 
relations with the Fatimids. Relying on a wealth of source material, he 
attived at the following conclusions: Qarmatis and Fatimids had sprung 
from one and the same movement. Despite the secession of Hamdan 
Oarmat, after whom the sect was named, and that of his brother-in-law 
‘Abdan, the master of the missionary propaganda, Abu Sa‘id al-Jannabi, 
the head of the Qarmatis of Bahrayn, kept his allegiance to the Fatimid 
imams even after the establishment of their sovereignty in North 
Aftica.2 Under Abt Sa‘id’s son Abu Tahir, the collaboration between 
the Qatrmatis and their lords grew particularly close. In all important 
enterprises they acted on the direct command of ‘Ubayd Allah, the 
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Fatimid caliph. But the Fatimids did not dare acknowledge them 
publicly as allies.4 With “Ubayd Allah’s death, their close co-operation 
ended, but the Qarmatis still continued acknowledging his successors as 
imams. The breach occurred when al-Hasan al-A‘sam gained control in 
Bahrayn in 358/969. He entered the service of the “Abbasids and led the 
Qarmatis to fight against the Fatimids. After the year 375 /985, however, 
they once again returned under the sway of the Fatimids. 
Amore recent investigation has been presented by B. Lewis. ° For the 
eatly history of the Qarmatis of Bahrayn, he uses contradictory source 
material and leaves the question open whether they originally adhered 
to an Isma‘ili or a Hanafi? succession of imams.* In any case they 
formed a group of their own. Around the beginning of the 4th/toth 
century, they were won overt to the Fatimid doctrine. Later they paid 
homage, for a short time, to a false prophet, seceded from the Fatimids 
and published all the secrets of the doctrine. But still later, they returned 
under the sway of the Fatimids until the secession of al-A‘sam. 

W. Ivanow, on the other hand, upholds the Isma‘ili origin of the 
Qarmatis.? He says that they may have issued from the detection of 
Ahmad b. al-Kayyal from the Imam ‘Abd Allāh b. Muhammad b. 
Isma‘il, which is mentioned in the ‘ Uyan al-akhbar, the historical work of 
the Isma‘ili da7 Idris b. al-Hasan.'° Ibn al-Kayyal may be identical with 
Ahmad, the son of ‘Abd Allah b. Maymun al-Qaddah, whom the 
anti-Isma‘ili historiographers consider as the founder of the Batini 
heresy." Later, the relations of the Qarmatis with the Fatimids were 
‘determined by the fact that they did not recognize the Fatimid 1 imamate, 
but anticipated the return of the Imam Muhammad b. Ismail. 
Whenever they were disappointed in their expectation, which was to be 
fulfilled on specific dates, they might turn to the Fatimids again.” ‘The 
arguments which de Goeje had presented for the continuation of the 
close association between the Qarmatis of Bahrayn and the Fatimids, 
howevet, were not refuted by Ivanow. 

H. I. Hasan and T. A. Sharaf represent the view, in their biography of 
the Fatimid “Ubayd Allāh,’ that a group of Hanafi Kaysanis' under 
Hamdān Qarmat were converted to the Ismaʻli doctrine by the 
ancestors of the Fatimids. Later, however, Hamdan Qarmat seceded. 
He or a descendant of Maymin al-Qaddah, who resided in Taliqan,”” 
sent Abu Sa‘id al-Jannabi to Bahtayn. Abu Sa‘id founded the Qarmati 
state there and himself stood in opposition to the Fatimids.® Elsewhere 
the authors assume, however, that Abu Sa‘id was opposed to Hamdan 
Qarmat and at first supported the Fatimids.’ Encouraged by his 
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success, he took more and more of a fancy to his independence. 
Nevertheless, he continued to recognize the Fatimid imamate 
nominally. Perhaps ‘Ubayd Allah, weary of Abu Sa‘id’s dubious politics, 
had a hand in his assassination.” The description of the later history of 
the Qarmatis and their relations with the Fatimids essentially follows 
that of de Goeje. 

Here it is proposed to re-examine these very different conclusions. 
The general history of the Qarmati movement will be discussed only as 
far as the context requires. On that subject the reader may still be 
referred to de Goeje’s work.” 

The oldest tangible event in the sources is the conversion of Hamdan 
Qarmat by a missionary.”* What Hamdan’s earlier confession was is not 
stated in the reports. The new doctrine which he now adopted, and to 
the propagation of which he was soon to contribute considerably as a 
high-ranking missionary, was no doubt the one spread from Salamuyya 
in Syria through the ancestors of the Fatimids. Admittedly, al-Tabari 
only mentions that after winning numerous adherents for his doctrine, 
the foreign missionary went to Syria, where he was never heard of 
again.” But reliable information is given in definite statements by Ibn 
Rizam,4 Akha Muhsin,?5 and Ibn Hawagal.?° Even in later times, works 
of ‘Abdan, Hamdan’s brother-in-law and companion in the 
propagation of the doctrine, were current among the Isma‘ilis.*” 

Hamdan Qarmat and ‘Abdan eventually quarrelled with their lord at 
Salamiyya and broke off the propaganda conducted in his name. In 
retaliation for this defection ‘Abdan was assassinated by the followers 
of the missionary Zikrawayh. But Hamdan Qarmat disappeared,” as is 
reported in detail by Akhū Muhsin.*? De Goeje has expressed serious 
doubts about the accuracy of certain details of the account, but not 
about the fact of the defection itself.3° In this connection the question 
about the date is of primary interest. Akhu Muhsin places the events in 
the year 286/899. 3! But de Goeje establishes a connection with the 
defection of Abū ‘Abd Allah al-Shi‘i, who had paved the way for 
‘Ubayd Allāh in North Africa, and of his brother. He thinks that 
Hamdan Qarmat and ‘Abdan, too, had seceded after ‘Ubayd Allah had 
gained supremacy and proclaimed himself the expected Mahdi.” This 
view is contradicted by two sources which could hardly have been 
influenced by Akha Muhsin. The Isma‘ili work Istitar al-imam of Ahmad 
b. Muhammad al-Nisabari, written during the caliphate of the Fatimid 
al-“Aziz (365~-386/975—996), reports that the sons of Abu Muhammad — 
i.e., Ziktawayh — had killed their brother-in-law, whom they accused of 
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being a hypocrite and disobedient to the imam. This is cited, in 
conformity with Akha Muhsin’s account, among the events which took 
place between the succession of ‘Ubayd Allah and the rebellions of 
Tikrawayh’s sons in Syria. It is highly probable, as suggested by 
Ivanow,34 that the murdered person was ‘Abdan. Ibn Hawaal also 
mentions the assassination of “Abdan without giving a definite date. It 
led, however, to the assassination of Abi Zakariyya’ al-Tamami by Abu 
Sa‘id, which, according to all reports,° happened at the beginning of the 
latter’s tule in Bahrayn.3° 

Aba Sa‘id al-Jannabi was entrusted by Hamdan Qarmat and “Abdan 
with the propagation of the doctrine in Bahrayn. This is unanimously 
reported by such different sources as the pro-Fatimid Ibn Hawqal,?” the 
anti-Fatimid Akha Muhsin,® and ‘Abd al-Jabbar2? But how did Abu 
Said comport himself at the defection of his teachers? De Goeje still 
believed that he did not let himself be influenced in his attitude towards 
the Fatimids and that he remained faithful to them.*° This is 
contradicted by the text of the new edition of Ibn Hawaal, which says:* 
‘He [Abi Sa‘id] then espoused the doctrine of the one residing in the 
Maghrib, until his master ‘“Abdan was killed. Then he defected from 
what he had believed and killed Abt Zakariyya’ al-Tamami, a 
missionaty who had represented the lords of the Maghrib before Kiri 
The assassination of Abū Zakariyya’ is also mentioned in other 
sources,# although without the motivation mentioned here. 

The thesis about the Hanaft origin of the Qarmatis is based on two 
sources. Al-Tabati describes their creed in a manner which poses 
several problems.4+ He does not name his informant, but begins with 
the statement: ‘Of those Qarmatis it is said,4* among other things with 
respect to their doctrine, that they bring a book in which it is 
wtitten . . ? There now follows a word-by-word quotation. A certain 
al-Fataj b. ‘Uthman from a village called Nasrana, ‘the missionary of the 
Messiah, who is Jesus, who is the Wotd, who is the Mahdi, who 1s 
Ahmad b. Muhammad b. al-Hanaftyya, who ts Gabriel’ declares that the 
Messiah has appeared to him in human shape and has said to him: “You 
ate the envoy, you ate the evidence (hujja), you are the she-camel 
(naga),*© you ate the beast (dabba),#”7 you are the Holy Spirit, you are 
John, son of Zachariah.” Thereupon, he had explained to him the prayer 
and other prescriptions of the law. In the call to prayer, seven prophets 
are attested: Adam, Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus, Mohammed and 
Ahmad b. Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya. In the prayer itself, the opening 
(al-istiftāh) is recited from the revelation of the seventh prophet. 
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Al-Tabari quotes this sära verbatim, a primitive imitation of the Quran 
with a batini exegesis.4® The law is based on the model of the Islamic 
sharia, but considerably alters and simplifies the individual 
prescriptions. Paul Casanova says about this report that it turns the 
Qarmatis into a sect which is quite alien to Isma‘ilism, since they 
acknowledged a son of Muhammad b. al-Hanaftyya as the imam.*? But 
this judgement must be modified to a large extent. 

t. The doctrine undoubtedly shows batini characteristics. But it was 
not only the Isma‘ilis who were searching for the inner meaning of the 
laws at the time. On the other hand, early Isma‘ili doctrine seems to 
know nothing of a revelation by the seventh emissary of God. It was not 
expected until his return and was to consist, according to the doctrine of 
the esoterics, of the proclamation of the inner meaning. Laws and ritual 
prescriptions such as those described here reveal no similarity with the 
laws of the Fatimids, which only differed slightly from those of the 
Twelver Shi‘ts. 

2. Nothing is known of a son of Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya by the 
name of Ahmad.5° This means that we are not dealing with evidence of a 
sect formed in a succession dispute after the death of Muhammad b. 
al-Hanafiyya. Rather, the name and the person ate freely invented in 
order to legitimize the mission of al-Faraj b. “Uthman. But then the 
question arises as to how the choice of this name for the seventh 
prophet is to be explained. Ahmad is the prophet whose coming Jesus 
had prophesied according to the Quran.” This is evidently applied to 
the seventh prophet here. But why is he made a son of Muhammad b. 
al-Hanafiyya? It cannot be construed as reliable evidence that the 
members of the sect addressed by al-Fataj had already earlier professed — 
to a Hanafi succession of imams. The names and the number of the 
other prophets mentioned conform precisely with Isma‘il doctrine. 
This suggests that the Isma‘il system was altered for some reason 
heres? The reversion to a son of Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya is perhaps 
to be understood as a challenge to the “Abbasid house, which traced 
back its own claim to the imamate to the bequest of one of his sons. 

3. Al-Tabati gives no information about the person of al-Faraj b. 
‘Uthman. Neither the Qarmati nor the Fatimid traditions know him, 
despite the high rank he is given in the text. Only Ibn Khaldun explains 
that al-Fataj b. ‘Uthman al-Qashani was another name of Zikrawayh b. 
Mahdawayh.3 Is he basing himself on information from an earlier 
soutce, ot is this simply an attempt to explain al-Tabart’s account, which 
he quotes at length? Ibn Khaldun’s working method speaks for the 
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second alternative.+ The Isma‘ili character of the tebellions of 
Zikrawayh’s sons is well-known. They traced their genealogy to 
Muhammad b. Isma‘l. If Ibn Khaldiin’s identification were nonetheless 
true, it would have to be assumed that Zikrawayh himself had brought 
this strange book to his followers at his last appearance. But for this 
conjecture there is no support. | 

To sum up, it seems certain that the doctrine described by al-Tabari 1s 
merely evidence of a fractional sect, not that of ‘the Qarmatis’ in 
general. It can further be assumed, with some likelihood, that it 
represents an Ismaʻili heresy. But about its originator and followers 
nothing definite can be said. Quite unjustified is the conclusion, based 
on al-Tabati’s account, that Hamdan Qarmat and his followers had 
been Hanafis before their conversion to Isma‘ilism.%° 

As a second source for the Hanafi origin of the Qarmatis, B. Lewis 
referred to a statement by the Qadi ‘Abd al-Jabbar b. Ahmad.’ 
According to the latter, Abu Sa‘id al-Jannabi had said of himself as early 
as the eighties of the third Islamic century (893-902 AD) that he was the 
envoy of the Imam Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad b. 
al-Hanafiyya, who lived somewhere in the mountains. He was the 
Mahdi and would appear in the year 300/912—913. 

Here, too, the name and the person of the Imam-Mahdi are invented. 
History reports nothing about a son of ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad b. 
al-Hanafiyya. The anti-‘Abbasid tendency, however, is quite evident. 
For Abii Hashim ‘Abd Allah was widely known to have bequeathed his 
right to the imamate to the “Abbasid Muhammad b. ‘Al before he 
died.58 The name of the son is also well-founded. An old tradition had it 
that the Mahdi would have the same name as the Prophet, Muhammad 
b. ‘Abd Allah. 

‘Abd al-Jabbar names Abt Sa‘id as the originator of this doctrine. In 
this statement B. Lewis sees confirmation of Casanova’s hypothesis that 
the Qarmatis were originally Hanafis.°? But “Abd al-Jabbar himself is 
among the sources that connect Abt Sa‘id with Hamdan Oarmat.°° 
Abia Sa‘id is said to have made the assertion several years after 280/893. 
‘Abd al-Jabbar reports it in connection with Abu Sa‘id’s return after his 
flight and the assassination of Abu Zakariyya’ al-Tamami, which was, 
according to Ibn Hawaal, a result of his secession from the Fatimids. So, 
were one to trust ‘Abd al-Jabbar, who is quite an unreliable source to be 
used with caution, one would have to consider the new doctrine too, as 
a result of the secession from the Fatimids. 

The conflict between Hamdan Qarmat and his masters had broken 
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out over the question of the imamate. Hamdan and ‘Abdan had been 
instructed to teach that the Imam Muhammad b. Isma‘il was alive and 
that his return as the Mahdi was imminent. Now ‘Ubayd Allāh claimed 
the imamate for himself and denied the return of Muhammad b. Isma‘il. 
Hamdan and ‘Abdan considered themselves cheated and broke off the 
propagation of the doctrine. All this 1s reported in detail by Akhu 
Muhsin.®! After the disappearance of Hamdan and the assassination of 
‘Abdan their followers found themselves without a leader and in an 
ideological crisis. Even Zikrawayh and his sons, who at first pretended 
to remain faithful to ‘Ubayd Allāh, were seized by a confidence crisis. It 
soon turned out that they were merely working for their own 
advantage. For Abt Sa‘id this must have seemed a favourable 
opportunity to make himself completely independent. He had been 
appointed to his office by Hamdan Qarmat and ‘Abdan, and he must 
have shared the ideological crisis with his teachers. He may very well 
have tried to solve it by designating another Imam-Mahdi and giving 
himself out to be his emissary. | 

Quite similar motives may have been at the origin of the doctrine of 
al-Faraj b. ‘Uthman. There is no reason, however, to relate them, on the 
basis of “Abd al-Jabbar’s statements, to the Qarmatis of Bahrayn. For 
one thing, the difference in the names of the Mahdi in the two texts goes 
against their being connected. For another, one would have to identify 
al-Fara} with Abu Sa‘id, which is hardly possible. 

Equally untenable is the opinion espoused by Ivanow that the 
Qarmati movement issued from the defection of Ahmad b. al-Kayyal. 
Ivanow starts out with al-Nawbakhtt’s statement that the Qarmatis 
belonged to the followers of Muhammad b. Isma‘il,°3 but subsequently 
let the imamate end with him and expected his return as the Mahdi.°4 He 
connects this statement with the report of the Isma‘ilt da‘7 Idris b. 
al-Hasan about the defection of Ibn al-Kayyal from the Imam ‘Abd 
Allah b. Muhammad b. Isma‘il, and says that this defection is probably 
identical with the break between Qarmatis and Isma‘ilis,® i.e., the later 
Fatimids. | 

If Idris’ report is to be trusted,° this defection must have occurred 
soon after the death of Muhammad b. Isma‘il. It cannot, therefore, be 
identical with the secession of the Qarmatis from the Fatimids. The 
OQarmati tradition confitms the view that its leader, Hamdan Qarmat,°7 
was first converted by the Fatimids. 

According to al-Shahrastani, Ibn al-Kayyal had also claimed the 
imamate for himself and asserted that he was the Qa’im.®8 We hear 
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nothing of this from the Qarmatis. Ibn al-Kayyal’s whole docttine has 
little in common with theirs.°9 Finally, Ivanow’s basic assumption that 
the secession of the Qarmatis was due to the fact that, contrary to the 
Fatimids, they had the imamate end with Muhammad b. Isma‘il, is 
debatable. To all appearances, this had long been the doctrine of the 
fathers of the Fatimids as well. It was only the later Fatimid theory about 
the imamate which elevated ‘Ubayd Allah’s ancestors to the rank of 
imams. 

Let us go back to Abu Sa‘id. Apart from Ibn ma the secession of 
Abu Sa‘id is also explicitly mentioned by Muhammad b. Malik 
al-Yamani, a contemporary of the Fatimid caliph al-Mustansit (427— 
487/1036—1094), who had ostensibly gone over to the Batinis in order to 
discover their secrets.7° According to him, the Qarmati “Ali b. al-Padl 


he who carried the mission to the Yemen to gether with Ibn Hawshab, had 


= explained his apostasy from ‘Ubayd D Maymūn (meaning ‘Ubayd 


ee Allah) to his associate by saying that he had a precedent in Abt Sa‘id 
ne al-Jannabi. The latter had given up Maymun and his son and carried on 
< : the mission in his own name.” 


red - De Goeje, who did not know all these reports and who assumed that 
ee ‘Aba Sa‘id had remained loyal to ‘Ubayd Allāh, found it astonishing that 
e the Qarmatis of Bahrayn had remained completely passive during the 


Do rebellions of Zikrawayh’s sons. He saw an explanation in the fact that 


~ the latter gave themselves out as the awaited imam one after the other.” 


But that does not explain why no attempt was made to support “Ubayd 
> Allah, the real imam, who was now in utmost danger both from the 
ie _ pretenders and the “Abbasids. Nor does it explain why ‘Ubayd Allah, if 
in fact offered such a nearby and secure refuge in the solidly established 
we Qarmati state, should set off on the dangerous road to an unknown 
future in the west, only to turn his a eastward again immediately after 
aoe his triumph. 


De Goeje found confirmation of his view in an invasion by the 


aa Qattnadis of the Basra area in the year 300/912—913. 7? Since the Fatimids 

oe began their first eastern campaign in that year, one could assume the 
a Qatmati i invasion to have been incited by ‘Ubayd Allah in his view. But 

an examination of the reports about the two campaigns yields the 

ae : following: results: Only ‘Arib b. Sa‘d74 Ibn Miskawayh,” al- 
ea Hamadhani, 76 and Ibn al-Athir77 mention the Qarmati raid. It was 
ae evidently ; a very small enterprise, since Ibn Miskawayh, al-Hamadhani 
= and Ibn al-Athir speak of a unit of thirty men. Abu Sa‘id certainly did 
a — not take n in 1 it. Por a dating, the end of the year 299 /July—August 912, 
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according to the accounts of Ibn Miskawayh and Ibn al-Athir, is to be 
preterred, because Ibn Miskawayh reports that the governor of Basra 
had written to Ibn al-Furat, who was vizier at the time. In the month of 
Dhw’l-Hijja/t9 July—17 August, Ibn al-Furat fell out of favour and was 
thrown into prison.78 ‘Atib’s mention of it among the events of the 
_tollowing year is perhaps to be explained by the fact that the news did 
not become generally known in Baghdad until then.79 As the date for 
the assassination of Aba Sa‘id, the very well-informed al-Mas‘udi 
mentions Dhu’l-Qa‘da 300/9 June—8 July 913.°° 

The Fatimid campaign against Egypt, however, did not begin until 
the year 301/913—914. Admittedly, Abu’l-Qasim, ‘Ubayd Allah’s son, 
was sent against the rebellious city of Tripoli, which had successfully 
resisted a Fatimid army for several months in the year 300/912—913. © 
But after conquering the city he returned to Raqqada.*? In the following 
year Flubasa b. Yusuf set off east with further aims. He conquered Surt 
and Ajdabiyya. On 7 Rajab 301/6 February 914 he entered Barqa.*3 On 
Thursday 14 Dhu’l-Hijja/7 July 914 Abwl-Qasim followed him from 
Raqqada with a large army.*4 Against his order, Hubisa, without waiting 
for his arrival, pushed further east and invaded Alexandria on 2 Safar 
302/27 August 914.85 Abu’l-Qasim arrived there on Friday 14 Rabi‘ 11/4 
November 914.°° In view of the weakness of the Qarmati enterprise and 
the interval between the two campaigns — if the Qarmati raid can be thus 
designated — there can evidently be no question of a joint strategy.%7 

Itis precisely this argument which has so fat been used as a significant 
basis to prove a specially close bond of the Qarmatis under Abu Sa‘id’s 
son Abu Tahir with the Fatimid imams. The question of military 
co-operation ts, indeed, particularly important in this respect. For no 
matter how painstaking the effort to conceal the secret connection 
between the vatious branches of the Isma‘ili movement, the overthrow 
of the ‘Abbasids — the supreme aim of the rebels — required that all 
available forces be combined and subjected to a unified strategy. How 
could the imams of North Africa have desisted from harnessing those 
formidable fighting forces so near the heart of the “Abbasid empire to 
further their own aims, using them to tie up the hostile armies so that 
they themselves might force their way east by way of Egypt? Thus Ibn 
Khaldūn reports:°8 ‘In the year 306° (918—919), Abw’l-Qasim reached 
Eeypt, summoned Abt Tahir, the Qarmati, and waited for him. But 
Mwnis al-Khadim stole a match on him. He set off [for Egypt] on 
behalf of al-Muqtadir and defeated him. [Abw’l-Qasim] returned to 
Mahdiyya. Thereupon, Abu Tahir marched against Basra, overran it and 
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withdrew. Baghdad was terror-stricken, and al-Muqtadir ordered that 
the defects of the city walls be repaired.’ 

This is the account on which de Goeje,?° and Hasan and Sharaf,” 
base their assumption of a unified strategy between the Fatimid and 
Qarmati armies in the second campaign against Egypt. But a closer 
examination proves it to be untenable. 

Abw’l-Qasim’s renewed invasion of Egypt must be viewed in 
connection with the constant pressure exercised by the Fatimid armies 
on the eastern borders since Hubasa’s campaign, from 301/913—-914 to 
the end of the year 311/beginning of 924. At his withdrawal from Egypt 
towards the end of the year 302/spring 915, Abu’l-Qasim had left a 
gartison in Barqa. After his departure, however, it had been over- 
powered and killed by the population. Thereupon “Ubayd Allah had 
sent an army against the city under Abū Madyan b. Farrūkh al-Lahīsi at 
the beginning of 303/autumn 915.?* He was only able to conquer it after 
an eighteen-month siege.” In the month of Shawwāl 304/April 917 
fugitives from Lūbiya and Maraqiya, the area east of Barga, arrived in 
Alexandria. Dhuka, the governor of Egypt, transferred troops to 
Alexandria.24 Under the Aghlabids, Barqa had belonged to the 
governorship of Egypt. It was the gateway to Egypt, and the Fatimids 
did not relinquish it again.’ Its fall was the prerequisite for Abu’l- 
Qasim’s new campaign. For the year 305/917—918 there is only a report 
of Masala b. Habis’ activity in the service of ‘Ubayd Allah in the 
western part of the country. Then, strong contingents of Berbers and 
Arabs wete concentrated in Raqqada. | 

Abvu’l-Qasim set off eastward on Monday 1 Dhw’l-Qa‘da 306 /s April 
919.9 On Friday 8 Safar 307/9 July 919 the vanguard of the army arrived 
in Alexandria.97 In the month of Jumada 11/29 October—26 November 
news reached Baghdad of a battle, in which each side had lost about 
4,000 men. Thereupon the caliph al-Muqtadir commissioned the 
eunuch Mw nis to match on Egypt for the second time. But it was not 
until Ramadan 307/February 920 that the latter left Baghdad.?® Nor did 
he give any signs of hurry on the way. He only arrived in Fustat on 
Thursday 4 Muharram 308/26 May 920, and camped in jiza. 
Meanwhile, Abu’l-Qasim had marched south, settled in Ushmunayn 
and collected the land tax in the area of Fayyam.’°° For a year the 
fighting went on, more by means of defamatory poetry than with the 
sword! Only after Thamil al-Khadim had succeeded in driving out 
the Fatimid armies from Alexandria and joining up with Mw nis did the 
joint armies of Fustat advance and capture the city of Fayyum on 
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Thursday 18 Safar 309/28 June 921.°° Abu’l-Qasim had no choice but to 
retreat, and arrived in Mahdiyya on Saturday 1 Rajab 309/13 November 
O21. 7 

During this entire period the Qarmatis of Bahrayn were entirely 
quiet. For the attack recorded by Ibn Khaldun evidently did not take 
place. None of the early chroniclers, such as ‘Arib, Ibn Miskawayh, nor 
even Ibn al-Athir, report any activity on the part of the Qarmatis in 


those years.!°+ Al-Mas‘adi,!°5 Akhu Muhsin,'° and ‘ Abd al-Jabbar,!°7 


who desctibe the history of the Qarmatis consecutively, even 
emphasize the fact that after the death of Abu Sa‘id they remained 
peaceful until Abu Tahir’s capture of Basra in the year 311/92 331°" 
During the invasion of that yeat the inhabitants of Basra did not even 
suspect that the assailants were Qarmatis. They first took them for 
ordinary Arabs.%©? This would hardly have been possible if the Qarmatis 
had already overrun the city four years earlier. The Qarmatis, moreover, 
are reported to have declared to the inhabitants of the city that the 
removal of ‘Ali b. ‘Isa by the caliph had motivated their campaign.” 
Yet ‘Alf b. ‘Isa had already been in office in the year 307/919. 

The first source to mention the earlier invasion is apparently Ibn 
al-Jawzi. He reports under the year 307/919—920 that: ‘In this year the 
Oarmatis penetrated into Basra. Hamid was dismissed from his office as 
vizier, and Abu’l-Hasan Ibn al-Furat took charge [of it] for the third 
time.” The second statement evidently offers a clue to the riddle, for 
the removal of Hamid b. al-‘Abbas and the new tenure of Ibn al-Furat 
certainly occurred in 311/923. Presumably, then, the notice of the 
Oarmati incursion also refers to that year. 

The details given by Ibn Khaldun are not very convincing either. 
Nowhere is there any mention of an agitation in Baghdad on account of 
the Qarmatis before the year 311/923," or of a restoration of the city 
walls. On the contrary, after the disaster of that year Ibn al-Furat 
ctiticized ‘Ali b. ‘Isa for having neglected to pay the people entrusted 
with the maintenance of the walls of Basra and for thus having attracted 
the Qarmatis.“4 Abu’l-Mahasin, who mentions the invasion of the year 
307/919—-920 after Ibn Khaldun, reports no more than this: ‘In this year 
the Qarmatis penetrated into Basra, plundered the city, murdered and 
robbed.” 

It is obvious, then, that Ibn Khaldun’s account in this passage is 
based on a late, faulty source, rather than on a particularly well-informed 
report, as one might have expected considering his precise knowledge 
of the relations between Fatimids and Qarmatis. But even if there had 
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really been a Qarmati invasion in the year 307/919-9200, his report 
could easily have been recognized as an unacceptable historical 
reconstruction. The Qarmatis made no attempt to follow the alleged 
command of Abu’l-OQasim to match towards Egypt. Mu’nis did not 
forestall them by driving the Fatimids out of Egypt. In fact, after Mu’nis 
finally reached Egypt in May 920 the armies stood facing each other for 
ovet a year, while the Qarmatis did not age s 

In the year 310/922—923, a battle is reported between a Fatimid 
detachment under Falāh b. Qamūn and Egyptian troops neat Dhat 
al-Humam, 38 miles west of Alexandria."” 

A further attack by Fatimid troops on Egyptian soil took place in the 
year 311/April 923—March 924. Mastur b. Sulayman b. Kaft raided two 
oasis forts in upper Egypt and defeated their governor. He occupied the 
place, but the outbreak of an epidemic among his soldiers forced him to 
retreat to Barqa. Ibn ‘Idhati, the only source to report this event, gives 
no precise date for it.”8 But since news of the victory was read out 
publicly in Qayrawan only on Thursday 22 Muharram 312/29 April 
924? it may be assumed that the raid took place not earlier than 
towards the end of the year 311 AH, i.e., hardly earlier than February 924. 
De Goeje connects this enterprise with the invasion of Basra by Abu 
Tahir.” But that event took place more than six months earlier, at the 
end of Rabi‘ I 311/beginning of July 923. If one were to compare the 
movements of the two ‘partners’ closely, it would be more appropriate 
to bring up Abū Tahir’s attack on the pilgrim caravan returning from 
Mecca to Iraq in Muharram 312/April 924. Yet, Masrur’s campaign was 
obviously an enterprise with limited means and limited aims. Abt Tahir, 
on the other hand, made no signs of marching towatds Egypt, although 
he was certainly in a position to do so. 

The following decade saw the greatest activity of the Qarmatis of 
‘Bahrayn. Almost every year Abu Tahir led a raid into Mesopotamia or 
attacked the pilgrim caravans. The end of the “Abbasid reign seemed 
imminent. Meanwhile ‘Ubayd Allah was keeping his troops busy 
subduing northwestern Africa. The eastern border suddenly grew 
quiet! The favourable opportunity to seize further parts of the 
impotent ‘Abbasid empire or to wipe it out altogether in collaboration 
with the Qarmatis slipped by unused. For many a contempofaty who 
saw in the two rebellious powers in Bahrayn and North Africa simply 
two arms of the same Shii movement, this must have been as 
incomprehensible as it is for the later observer who presupposes a 
generalimamate of ‘Ubayd Allah over all Isma‘ilis. Thus ‘Abd al-Jabbar 
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repotts about the year 316/928, when Abu Tahir was threatening 
Baghdad itself: ‘Some people thought he [Abt Tahir] was waiting for 
the arrival of the Maghribi Qarmatis, according to an arrangement 
between them. But when no one came, he returned to al-Ahsa.’* 
The next eastern advance of the Fatimids did not occur until after the 
impetus of the Qarmati incursions had died down. It is a misunder- 
standing of H.I. Hasan and T.A. Sharaf to assume, on the basis of 
al-Kindrs account,” that already in the year 321/933 troops from the 
Maghrib sent by ‘Ubayd Allah were stationed in Egypt.* These 
- Maghribis under the leadership of Habashi b. Ahmad were in fact part 
of the Egyptian army which the powerful Muhammad b. ‘Ali al- 
Madhara’i had contrived to use for his private purposes. They first 
fought against the governor Muhammad b. Tekin, then against 
Muhammad b. Tughj al-Ikhshid after his nomination by the caliph. 
Muhammad b. Tughj, however, gained the upper hand, and the 
rebellious Maghribis decided to retreat to Barqa at the end of the year 
323/October-November 935. At the same time they wrote to Abw’!- 
Qasim, who had meanwhile succeeded ‘Ubayd Allah under his regnal 
name al-Qa’im bi-Amr Allah, asking him for permission to enter his 
domain and calling upon him to send an army with them to Egypt, since 
they knew the way and were familiar with the ins and outs of warfare. 
Thereupon, al-Qa’im sent an atmy.”° In the month of Rabi Il 
324/March 936 the vanguard arrived in Alexandria. But Muhammad b. 
Tughj sent his brother al-Hasan with an army to meet the aggressors. He 
defeated them on 5 Jumada I 324/31 March 936, reconqueted 
Alexandria, and the remnants of the Fatimid army fled to Barga." For 
this year there ate no reports of activities by the Qarmatis.* 
Equally unconvincing is de Goeje’s view that the raids of the 
OQarmatis of Bahrayn on Syria at the time of the Fatimid al-Mu‘izz were 
carried out on the latter’s instructions.”? It is well-known that after the 
yeats of their most intensive activity the Qarmatis freely negotiated and 
concluded agreements with the ‘Abbasid viziers, Buyids and Ham- 
danids, who granted them certain tributes and rights, above all that of 
taxing the pilgrims to Mecca as a reward for guarding them.%° In the 
year 353/964 they exacted a consignment of iron from the Hamdanid 
Sayf al-Dawla. The latter showed such zeal in fulfilling their wish that he 
had the gates of Raqqa pulled down and the weights of merchants and 
tradesmen confiscated.” In the same year there is a report from Egypt 
about a general agitation because of a Qatmati march on Syria.” Was it 
perhaps a detachment sent to watch over the transportation of the ironr 
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= At the end of the year 354/965 Arabs of the Banu Sulaym tribe 

attacked and robbed the pilgrims from Egypt and Syria." But the 
plundered goods were brought back to Kāfūr, the ruler of Egypt, by the 
Qarmatis.¥4 After Kafur’s death on Tuesday 21 Jumada I 357/21 April 
968,35 the Qarmatis again attacked Syria under the leadership of 
al-Hasan al-A‘sam. They conquered Damascus and defeated the 
governor of Syria, al-Hasan b. ‘Ubayd Allāh b. Tughj, on 2 Dhvu’l-Hijja 
357/28 October 968 before Ramla. Al-Hasan b. ‘Ubayd Allāh fled to 
Egypt. The Qarmatis entered Ramla and plundered the town for two 
days. Finally, the inhabitants ransomed themselves from the plague with 
the sum of 125,000 Egyptian dinars, and the Qarmatis left.3¢ Al-Hasan 
set out from Egypt on the rst of Rabi‘ IT/22 February 969 to return to 
his province.’?/ 

Two weeks earlier, on 14 Rabi‘ 1358/5 February 969, the Fatimid army 
under Jawhar had set off to conquer Egypt.3* In the letter of safety he 
issued for the inhabitants of Fustat, at the beginning of Sha‘ban 358/end 
of June 969, Jawhar promised in the name ot his suzetain to reopen and 
protect the routes for the Mecca pilgrims, whose life and property had 
been threatened by the repeated attacks.¥? This signified an open 
declaration of war against the Qarmatis.“° At the first Friday worship 
which Jawhar attended in Fustat on 20 Sha‘ban/9 July, the preacher 
read out at the end of his sermon the affirmation that al-Mu‘izz had sent 
his atmies for a holy war against the infidels (Byzantium) and those who 
prevented the pilgrimage." That same month Jawhar also wrote a 
general letter of safety for the inhabitants of the country and of upper 
Egypt, explicitly naming and cursing the Qarmatis.“4* 

Al-Hasan b. ‘Ubayd Allah, having heard of the conquest of Egypt by 
Jawhar, had left Damascus in Ramadan 358/July—August 969 and gone 
to Ramla, where he was preparing for a defence against the Fatimid 
army. Here the Qarmatis again attacked and defeated him. But he was 
able to conclude peace with them, and also established marriage ties 
with them (saharahum) in Dhu?l-Hijja/16 October—13 November.” 
After the Qarmatis had camped near the city for thirty days, they 
withdrew. A detachment evidently remained, however, for the 
contemporaty Ibn Zulaq reports that Ja‘tar b. Falah, the Fatimid 
general, fought and defeated the Qarmatis early in the year 359/970, “4 
in a battle neat Ramla in which al-Hasan b. ‘Ubayd Allah was taken 
prisoner.’ Among the prisoners whom Jawhar sent to his suzerain on 
17 Jumada II 359/27 Aptil 970, there was, besides al-Fiasan, a certain Ibn 
Ghazwan, chief of the Qarmatis.™° 
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It was probably at the peace treaty between al-Hasan and the 
Qarmatis that the former had bound himself to an annual tribute of 
300,000 dinars.” The loss of this tribute with the conquest of Syria by 
Ja‘tar b. Falah is given by most sources as the cause for the Qarmati 
attack on the Fatimid army in the following year. De Goeje’s opinion 
that this reason is too insignificant seems tenable only if it is assumed 
that the Bahrayn Qarmatis had hitherto been loyal followers of the 


Fatimids."4° But it is already clear that this was by no means the case. The 


true motive of the Qarmatis for their raids in Syria lay in their desire for 
booty and tribute, which had determined the policies of their, by nature, 
vety poor state of Bahrayn since the thirties of the roth century ap. To 
the Syrians and Egyptians who had duly paid their pilgrimage taxes they 
were prepared to secure the return of robbed properties, as they had to 
do in order to preserve their good reputation as protectors of the 
pilgrim caravans. But the confusion which ensued in Egypt after 
Kafur’s death offered them a good opportunity to gain booty. As soon 
as this aim was reached, they withdrew without making any attempt to 
introduce the Shi‘i doctrine in the conquered areas or to subject them to 
Fatimid reign, as might have been expected if these campaigns had been 
carried out on the order of al-Mu‘1zz. When the advance of the Fatimid 
army cut off their new source of income, and Jawhar openly announced 
his intention to deprive the Qarmatis of their right to pose as guardians 
of the pilgrim caravans, there was no alternative left to them but war. 


Among the accounts of the Arab historians on which the argument 


for a close co-operation between Qarmatis of Bahrayn and Fatimids 
during the reign of al-Mu‘izz is normally based, special mention must be 
made of Ibn Khaldun. In a closely-written three-page report'#? he 
describes how the Fatimid caliphs again and again interfered from 
North Africa in the internal affairs of the Qarmatis, until al-Hasan 
rebelled against his distant masters in the year 360/971. He does not 
mention his sources, but he seems to have had at his disposal an account 
which is no longer available to us, for he reports a series of events that 
are not mentioned in our other sources. On the whole, however, he 
gives the impression of having dealt very freely with his sources. 

De Goeje has already found evidence of numerous errors in this 
report." Nevertheless, Ibn Khaldun is his most valuable witness in his 
demonstration of an understanding between the Qarmati and Fatimid 
movements. It may, therefore, be useful to juxtapose the reports 
suggesting a subordination of that kind on the part of the Qarmatis with 
the oldest available accounts. 
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- Tbn Khaldin writes about the events leading from Abu Sa‘id’s 
assassination to Abu Tahit’s succession; ‘Abu Sa‘id had destined his 
eldest son, Sa‘id, for the succession ... (gap in text)... But his 
youngest brother Abu Tahir'' Sulayman rebelled against him, killed 
him, and assumed the rule over them. The ‘Iqdaniyya’ swore allegiance 
to him, and he received ‘Ubayd Allah’s letter with the investiture.”? 

It is known that Abu?l-Qasim Sa‘id was not killed at the time, but 
rather died in the year 361 /972.54 The Baghdad chronicles, which were 
generally copied by later historical works, confirm that Abu Sa‘id had 
appointed his eldest son as his successor, and that Aba Tahir had then 
forced his way to power. In addition there is another tradition which no 
doubt has its origin in the Qarmati history by the anti-Isma‘ili polemical 
writer Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. ‘Ali b. Rizam al-Ta’l of Kufa.t% 
According to this tradition, Abu Sa‘id had provided that after his death 
his eldest son, Sa‘id, should first assume the succession. When Abu 
Tahir had grown up, however, he should turn over the rule to him. 
Following this direction, Sa‘id had surrendered the command to his 
brother in the year 305/June 917—July 918.7 Abt Tahir, to be sure, must 
have been only ten years old at the time.'58 Similarly, Ibn Hawaqal reports 
that Aba Sa‘id had instructed his elder sons to submit and be obedient 
to the youngest when he came of age “for a reason which he 
communicated to his survivors’.5? An intervention by “Ubayd Allah is 
nowhere mentioned. 

The untenability of Ibn Khaldiin’s report about the Qarmati attack 
on Basta in the year 307/919-920 has already been shown. After 
describing the pillage of Mecca, the massacre of the pilgrims, and the 
seizure of the Black Stone of the Ka‘ba, he writes: “Ubayd Allah 
al-Mahdi wrote to him [Abi Tahir] from Qayrawan, reproved, and 
watned, him about it. So he wrote to him that he was incapable of 
restoring the [killed] people and promised the return of the Black 
Stone.’° ‘Ubayd Allah’s letter is known from the report of Thabit b. 
Sinan, who quotes a passage from it verbatim. But this letter should 
not be interpreted as proof of the unity of the Qarmatis and the 
Fatimids, ot of the continuation of this unity. For the Black Stone was 
not teturned until years after Aba Tahir’s death. De Goeje is therefore 
forced to assume a secret order on the part of ‘Ubayd Allah which ran 
counter to the public letter.° But it has already been shown that the 
way the Qatmatis acted around this time by no means gives grounds for 
the assumption that they acted on secret orders from the Fatimids. It is 
certainly possible that the motive tor ‘Ubayd Allah’s letter was to wash 
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himself clean of any suspicions of his complicity in the outrage.%3 For 
during those very years there had evidently been a widespread suspicion 
that the two Shi‘i movements in North Africa and Bahrayn were acting 
hand in glove with each other.!64 

Ibn Khaldun goes on: “Then he gave it [the Black Stone] back in the 
yeat 339 (951), after al-Mansur Isma‘il of Qayrawan had approached him 
regarding its return.”° If de Goeje relies on this passage to substantiate 
his opinion that the Qarmatis had returned the Black Stone on 
al-Mansur’s order,'° then Qutb al-Din’s statement, which he also 
interprets in his favour, suggests the contrary. For the latter reports that 
al-Mansur had written to Ahmad b. Abi Sa‘id and offered him 50,000 
dinars for the return of the stone, but he had refused.*°7 This version of 
the correspondence seems the only one which is consistent with the 
accounts in the other sources. For as de Goeje himself explains, the 
return was negotiated with the ‘Abbasid government and probably paid 
with a large tribute.t* The account of Ibn ‘Idhari, the third of de 
Goeje’s sources, is totally useless. According to him, al-Mansur had set 
out for the orient (bilad al-mashrig) in the year 339/950—-951 and had 
brought back the Black Stone to its place in its corner of the Ka‘ba.! 
Al-Mansur actually never left his empire. 

Ibn Khaldun then reports: “So they brought it back. Bayjkam,'7° the 
usurper of the power in Baghdad in the days of al-Mustakfi,'7" had 
offered them 50,000 gold [dinars] to restore it. But they had refused 
and maintained that they had taken it away by the order of their imam, 
‘Ubayd Allah, and would only restore it by his order or that of his 
successor.’ This seems to be a typical result of Ibn Khaldun’s working 
method. For the Qarmatis’ claim that they had been ordered to take 
the stone away and would restore it only by order actually recurs in 
numerous soutces,’”” but a name is nowhere mentioned. This 
omission cannot be accidental, for if the Qarmatis had really said they 
had acted on ‘Ubayd Allah’s order, this would certainly have been 
handed down by the earliest chroniclers, who mostly had anti-Fatimid 
attitudes. | 

The Qarmatis’ motive in maintaining that they were acting on order 
evidently was not meant to shift the responsibility for these actions to 
someone else. At the root of it lay one of their essential convictions, 
namely, that everything that happened was precisely predestined to 
happen, and they alone, as the true believers, possessed the knowledge 
of this predestination. Through this knowledge they were infallible and 
invincible in their actions. Al-Dhahabi clearly understood this when 
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he explained their words by saying what they meant was predestination 
(al-qadar).*/* 

About the events following Abu Tahir’s death in 332/944, Ibn 
Khaldin reports as follows:’”> At first his brother Ahmad assumed the 
power. The ‘Iqdaniyya council, however, was inclined towards Sabur, 
the son of Abi Tahir, and wrote to the Fatimid al-Qa’im on this matter. 
The latter invested Ahmad and appointed Sabir as his successor. So 
Ahmad continued ruling. It was he who restored the Black Stone.1”° In 
the yeat 358/969, Sabir imprisoned his uncle by arrangement with his 
brothers. But Ahmad’s brother rebelled and freed him. Sabir was killed, 
and his brothers and followers were banished to the island of Uwal. In 
the year 359/970, Abi Mansur Ahmad died, allegedly poisoned by 
Sabur’s followers. Then his son al-Hasan al-A‘sam took over the reign. 

This description of the succession deviates considerably from the 
accounts in other sources. Ahmad b. Abi Sa‘id is mentioned by Qutb 
al-Din as the partner of the ineffectual correspondence with the Fatimid 
al-Mansur about the return of the Black Stone."”” As successors of Abu 
Tahir, however, three of his brothers are usually named: Abu’l-Qasim 
Sa‘id, who was apparently the most influential, the ailing Abu’1-‘Abbas 
al-Fadl and Abt Ya‘qub Yusuf, who was addicted to drink.’7® Already in 
Abu Tahit’s time it can be assumed that nominally power lay jointly in the 
hands of Abia Sa‘id’s sons, although the personality of Abu Tahir secured 
him the decision.'7? This system came into full force after his death. The 
letter announcing the return of the Black Stone was written jointly by Abu 
Tahir’s brothers."° This exactly corresponds with the picture of the 
structure of the Qarmati state presented by Ibn Hawgqal."® It was only for 
warfate that a leader was agreed on. Even when al-Hasan al-A’sam acted 
as the constant commander of the Qatmati army during the fights against 
the Fatimids, the supreme power remained in the hands of Abu Sa‘id’s 
sons. Thus Ibn al-Jawzi reports under the year 361/972: > ‘In Jumada II, 
Abwl-Qasim Sa‘id b. Abi Sa‘id al-Jannabi died in Hajar. After him his 
brother Aba Ya‘qub Yusuf ruled. Except for him, none of the sons of 
Abi Sa‘id al-Jannabi remained alive. After Aba Ya‘qitb,’® the Qarmatis 
transferred the authority to six of their sons jointly.”*4 

By further developing Ibn Khaldun’s account, de Goeje has tried to 
elucidate the background for Sabur's rebellion which led to his 
imprisonment and death in the middle of Ramadan 358/beginning of 
August 969. He believed that al-Mu'tzz had nominated Sabur as 
successor to his father Aba Tahir since he could not expect any effective 
support for the conquest of Egypt trom Sabur’s uncle Ahmad®’ who 
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had contented himself with an annual tribute after his victory over 
al-Hasan b. “‘Ubayd Allah in 357/968. This hypothesis is untenable. 
According to Ibn Hawgqal, Ahmad’s son al-Hasan al-A‘sam, who had 
led the invasion of Syria, was suspected after his return of having 
embezzled booty. This has nothing to do with Sābūr’s revolt. Nor was 
he immediately rehabilitated after Sabur’s death. In the second Syrian 
campaign, which followed two months later, two of his cousins 
obtained the command over the army in his place.'87 

Although the scanty sources for the history of the Qarmati state in 
this period allow us no insight into the details of the developments, the 
overall balance of power leading to Sabur’s revolt appears to be quite 
clear. After the death of Abu Tahir, who had practically ruled as an 
autocrat, his brothers divided the authority among themselves. The 
seven sons of Abu Tahir enjoyed high esteem and honour, but they 
were excluded from power." Sabur, the eldest and most esteemed 
among them, was not satisfied with the situation. He demanded the rule 
and the command of the army on the grounds that his father had 
designated him as his successor." Thereupon he was thrown into 
prison by his uncles and died. There is no reason whatsoever to assume 
an intervention by the Fatimids. 

Ibn Khaldūn describes the events leading to the ‘secession’ of the 
Qarmatis as follows: After the conquest of Damascus by Ja‘far b. Falah, 
al-Hasan al-A‘sam demanded the tribute levied from the city, but this 
was tefused. Al-Mu‘izz wrote him a rude letter and engaged in intrigues 
on behalf of the followers and sons of Abu Tahir, who had been exiled 
to the island of Uwal after Sabtr’s revolt. When al-Hasan heard of this, 
he renounced his allegiance to al-Mu‘izz and marched towards 
Damascus. In the year 361/972, al-Mu‘izz once again wrote to him, 
severely rebuked him, and deposed him. 

By the second letter which Ibn Khaldtun mentions here, the letter 
preserved by Akhu Muhsin must be meant.’?? In fact, al-Mu‘izz wrote it 
only after his arrival in Cairo,’ that is not before Ramadan 362/June 
973. From its contents one is inclined to conclude that it was the first 
letter he sent to al-Hasan. There is no mention of a dismissal in it. On 
the other hand, Ibn Hawaal also refers to the continuation of political 
rivalries among the Qarmatis of Bahrayn after Sabur’s death, but 
without giving any definite reasons.’?* 

The defectiveness of the continuation of Ibn Khaldun’s report has 
been sufficiently pointed out by de Goeje.? Yet he believed that he could 
follow him in supposing that the Qarmatis returned to the allegiance of 
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the Fatimids because around the year 378/988 al-Muqaddasi mentions a 
treasuty of the Mahdi (Ahizanat al-Mahdi) in al-Ahsa.”"* This must indeed 
seem sutptising, because only ten years earlier the Fatimid al-‘Aziz had 
promised the Qarmatis an annual tribute to restrain them from further 
attacks on Syria295 Is de Goeje perhaps wrong here in equating the Mahdi 
with the Fatimids? This becomes almost a certainty when one considers 
Ibn Hawqalľ’s report for the year 367/977 that a fifth of the revenues of 
the Qatmati state was set aside for the “Lord of the Time’ .19° 

On the basis of de Goeje’s investigations and the examples 
mentioned here, Ibn Khaldiin’s report proves to be a late historical 
construction which is worthless for a critical assessment of the question 
regarding the connection between Oarmatis and Fatimids. Here only a 
strict examination of the earliest sources can lead us further." 

Al-Mas‘ūd?s reportin his Kzżab al-tanbih wa Lishrāf written in 345/956, 
is only a short synopsis of his earher, lost accounts to which he 
frequently refers. This is all the more unfortunate since he was 
exceptionally knowledgeable in Qarmatt affairs. He mentions that he 
had talked to many of their envoys and scholars. He briefly points out 
the ideological union of the movements in Bahrayn, the Yemen, and 
North Africa which he had described at length elsewhere.'” 

A consecutive history of the Qarmatis was written by Thabit b. Sinan, 
who continued it until the year of his death, 365/976. His work was 
extensively used by Ibn al-Athir.?°° He only reports definite events 
= which he evidently considered well-authenticated and never directly 
deals with the connection between the Qarmatis and the Fatimids. But 
several passages which have been pointed out by B. Lewis,*™ imply a 
anion of this kind. An inhabitant of Baghdad who had immigrated from 
Shiraz was accused of treasonable correspondence with Abu Tahir and 
declared at his trial that his imam was the Fatimid one in North 
‘A frica.2°? The secretary of Yusuf b. Abr’l-Saj, who was commissioned 
by the caliph to fight against the Qarmatis of Bahrayn, accused his 
master of having secretly revealed to him that he believed in the 
imamate of the ‘Alid in North Africa whom Abu Tahir also followed. 

These reports, both recorded under the year 315/927, are of great 
interest as regards the mental atmosphere in Baghdad at the time. 
Hitherto they had evidently had no suspicion of a relationship between 
the two Shi‘i movements.2% So the statements of the Isma‘ili must have 
made them prick up their ears. This is perhaps the reason why the 
otherwise insignificant episode was recorded by the chronicler. It does 
not offer any certain proof for the political bonds between Bahrayn and 
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Qayrawan. A follower of the Fatimid imams in Baghdad might well 
supply Abu Tahir with information in order to support him in fighting 
the common enemy, whether or not he knew if the latter directly served 
his master. He himself said that he did not know Abu Tahir personally. 
‘The secretary’s accusation of Yusuf b. Abrl-Saj, which can easily be 
assumed to be a calumny,’ springs from a similar reflection: Two Shit 
rebellions were threatening the ‘Abbasid empire. What was more 

natural than to see a single conspiracy behind them? _ | 

Finally, Thabit mentions the letter of al-Mu‘izz to al-Hasan al-A‘sam 
in which he reminded him ‘that the doctrine is one, and that the 
Qarmatis had summoned to allegiance to him and his fathers’.?° 

The pro-Fatimid attitude is represented by Ibn Hawaal in his Kztab 
stivat al-ard, written around the year 367/978. He also had connections 
with high-ranking personalities among the Qarmatis. In 361/972 he had 
spoken to Abu’l-Husayn “Ali al-Jazari in Sicily, who had told him about 
the events leading to the alliance between the Qarmatis and the 
“Abbasids.2°° From him stems the information that Abt Sa‘id was 
originally a follower of the Fatimids but had defected after the 
assassination of “Abdan and killed the missionary Abu Zakartyya’ 
al-Tamami. He curses Abu Sa‘id and Abu Tahir for their atrocities for 
which reason de Goeje calls him a hypocrite.*°” Elsewhere he speaks in 
connection with Abt Zakariyya’ al-Tamami of the ‘first doctrine and 
old rule’ of the Qarmatis.?~ He characterizes their doctrine at his time 
by the fact that they let the imamate come to an end.*°? With Shi‘t sects 
this normally meant that they were expecting the return of the last imam 
as the Mahdi. Unfortunately, he does not name the latter. 

Shortly after the year 372/983, the Sharif Akha Muhsin from 
Damascus, himself a descendant of the same Muhammad b. Isma'il to 
whom the Fatimids traced back their genealogy, wrote one of those 
polemical works intended to reveal the secrets of the Isma‘ilis and 
refute their doctrine from a Sunni point of view.” In the historical 
section of his work he presents a detailed history of the Qarmatt 
movement which relies on Ibn Rizam for its passages on the earlier 
history. He reports at great length about the secession of Hamdan 
Qarmat and “Abdan, though without saying anything about the attitude 
of the Qarmatis of Bahrayn. Only in his explanation of the threatening 
letter which al-Muʻizz wrote to al-Hasan al-A‘sam, he reports, following 
al-Nuwayrt: After his arrival in Egypt, al-Mu‘izz decided to write to 
al-Hasan b. Ahmad to let him know that they belonged to the same 
confession, and that the Qarmatis had received their doctrine from the 
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Isma‘ilis, who were their masters in this respect. From al-Hasan’s reply 
to his threats he hoped to learn what he had up his sleeve, and whether 
the news of his arrival in Egypt would frighten him. ‘Al-Hasan knew full 
well that the two sects were one and the same, for it was not unknown to 
him that the one and the other confessed to the exoteric and the esoteric 
doctrine. In fact, both agreed on teaching atheism and total anarchy 
regarding men and property, and on denying the prophetic mission. But 
even if agreement on the doctrine prevails, as soon as the adherents of 
one party have the advantage over those of another, they consider it 
permissible to kill them, and grant them no mercy = 

Here a union of Qarmatīis and Ismaʻilis, i.e., followers of the 
Fatimids, is shown not on the basis of definite political relations, but on 
the grounds of an ideological conformity of the most general kind. 
Despite this conformity they form two patties. The same Akhu Muhsin 
writes at the end of that section of his book where he describes the 
doctrine of the Batinis: ‘This original doctrine went through a few 
changes in the course of time, and the community split up into different 
branches after its dissemination in the Maghrib, Egypt and Syria. In 
particular, there was a change of opinion about Muhammad b. Isma‘il, 
for whom they first demanded recognition as the imam and who was 
then replaced by a descendant of “Abd Allah b. Maymun al-Qaddah, 
whose progeny ruled in the Maghrib, Egypt and Syria." 

In Akha Muhsin’s work we also first come across an allegedly Ismaʻ“ili 
writing which was to excite the minds of pious people for a long time to 
come. For the heresiographers and polemicists it became one of the 
main sources from which they drew their knowledge about the secret 
doctrine of the Batinis. They found in it all the atheism, libertinism and 
blasphemy they could have wished for to demonstrate the infamy of 
these heretics. It even radiated its effect towards the Christian Occident. 
According to L. Massignon, itis to be regarded as the first version of the 
legend ‘de tribus impostoribus’, which circulated two centuries later in 
the West and was finally credited to Frederic II Hohenstaufen.” 

Akhū Muhsin knew the work under the title Kitab at-siyasa. He states 
that he had read it himself and quotes two fragments from it. This 
‘book of methodology’ consists of instructions for the missionaries 
about the procedure of catching souls. The author speaks of seven steps 
of initiation (balagh) through which the neophyte is gradually initiated 
into the atheistic doctrine. Only a few years later Ibn al-Nadim 
(writing in 377/987) mentions these seven degrees. The book of the first 
degree is destined for the general public, that of the second for the 
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somewhat advanced, that of the third for people converted in the 
second year, etc. Of the ‘book of the seventh attainment’ (Kz/ab al-balagh 
al-sabi‘) he says that he has read it himself and has found in it a great deal 
of libertinism and mockery of the prophets.” This description is 
characteristic and shows that it was a supplement to the ‘book of 
methodology’. ‘Abd al-Qahir al-Baghdadi (d. 429/1038) knows the 
book under the title of Kitab al-siyasa wa’l-balagh al-akid wa l-namis 
al-d° zam, and his quotations from it bear out Ibn al-Nadim’s verdict.” 
While Akha Muhsin and Ibn al-Nadim name neither the author nor a 
definite addressee,*® he claims that ‘Ubayd Allāh had sent the work to 
Abu Tahir. The Qadi Abt Bakr al-Bagillani (d. 403/1013) refuted it in his 


lost Kitab hatk al-astar wa-Rashf al-asrar and seems to have named a 


Fatimid gddi as its author.? ‘Abd al-Jabbar (wrote around 400/r10I0) 
reports, however, that the Fatimid Abu’l-Qasim had sent it to Abu 
Tahir while his father was still alive. For ‘Ubayd Allāh had first 
described him as an orphan from the house of ‘Ali, descending from 
Ismail b. Ja‘far (al-Sadiq).° Nizam al-Mulk (wrote in 485/1092) 
suggests that Abu Tahir had requested it from the missionaties.**! 
Abu’l-Qasim al-Qayrawani is also mentioned by the Yemenite 
Muhammad b. al-Hasan al-Daylami (wrote in 707/1308) as the author 
of the work, from which he quotes at length under the title of a-Balagh 
al-akbar2* The Zaydi Imam Ibn al-Murtada (d. 840/1437) says that 
Abw’l-Qasim al-Qaytrawani had sent it to a certain Wasif al- 
Muhammadi.” 


Abw’l-Muzaffar ‘Imad al-Din Tahir al-Isfara’ini (d. 471/1078) men- 


tions the work without naming its title, probably following al- 
Baghdadi.?*4 Ibn al-Jawzi (d. 597/1200) quotes an excerpt, without 
naming the title of the book, as an instruction to the missionaries.” The 
theologian Sayf al-Din ‘Ali al-Amidi (d. 631/1233) knows at least the 
title. Ibn Taymiyya (d. 728/1328) mentions it in his legal opinion 
about the Nusaytis.”7 The later historian ‘Imad al-Din b. Kathir knows 
it from al-Baqillant’s refutation and tries to identify the Fatimid gadzwho 
is alleged to have written it. He believes it was the Qadi ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, 
the son-in-law of Jawhar, the conqueror of Egypt.??* He means ‘Abd 
al-“Aziz b. Muhammad b. al-Nu‘man, the grandson of the well-known 
gadi under the Fatimids al-Mansur and al-Mu‘izz and author of the most 
important Isma‘ili law book. But ‘Abd al-‘Aziz was only born in the year 
355/966, and Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalant tries to correct Ibn Kathir. The 
book, he says, was written by ‘Ali, the uncle of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, and by 


al-Nu‘man, his grandfather.”*? 
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The Isma‘ili tradition, however, seems to know this work merely from 
the polemics of its opponents. Hamid al-Din al-Kirmani, an important 
author and teacher of the Fatimid Isma‘ilis (d. around 411/1020), at any 
rate denies, in his letter a/Résala al-kafiya ff -radd ‘ala -Haruni al-Hasani, 
that it belongs to the literature of his community. His opponent, the 
Daylami Zaydi Imam Abu’l-Husayn al-Mu’ayyad bilah Ahmad b. 
al-Husayn b. Harun al-Buthani (d. 411 /t020), who had substantiated his 
accusations against the Isma‘ilis on the strength of the a/-Balagh al-akbar, 
is advised by him to read reliable and well-known Isma‘ili works.¥° 

Already C. H. Becker saw a malevolent forgery in the work as quoted 

by Akhū Muhsin,” and the details given by al-Daylamī and al-Baghdadi 
fully confirm this. It hardly seems likely that the preaching of a religion 
should be based on such cynicisms; and the doctrine ascribed to 
the Isma‘ilis here is an intentional distortion, though based on 
considerable knowledge, as ate repeated attempts to prove that they 
belonged to the Dahtiyya, the Naturalists, who considered the material 
world to be uncreated.”? 
_ Al-Maagrizi, who often used Akha Muhsin, though usually without 
acknowledging his source, does not quote his commentary to the 
threatening letter of al-Mu‘izz.?33 Instead, he adds to his account of the 
Qarmati attack on Egypt the following quotation from a contemporary, 
probably the well-known man of letters and gads Abt ‘Ali al-Muhassin 
al-Tantkhi (d. 384/994): 734 ‘All this after the Qarmatis had first bragged 
about the Mahdi and made people believe that he was the lord of the 
Maghrib, and that their propaganda was for him. They had exchanged 
letters with the Imam al-Manstr Isma‘il b. Muhammad al-Qa’im b. 
‘Ubayd Allah al-Mahdi and revealed to their greatest friends that they 
belonged to his following.”3> Until their lie became obvious through the 
wat led against them by the general Jawhar...’ 

This judgement must be understood against the background of the 
external situation. The Qarmatis, who had hitherto given themselves 
out to be the followers of the Mahdi, now all of a sudden publicly 
embraced the cause of the “Abbasid caliphate. They formed the only 
effective fighting force which offered resistance to the further eastern 
advance of the Fatimids. They cursed the latter from the pulpit, 
although the Fatimids had claimed to represent the Mahdi.” From 
their speeches about the Mahdi, some people had taken them for vassals 
of the Fatimids. Now the observer concludes from their volte-face that 
they had formerly lied in order to lead the world astray.” As a proot tor 
this, however, he can only mention an exchange of letters with 
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al-Mansur,3° of which he unfortunately does not give the content, and 
vague rumours. | 

The real difficulty in assessing the Qarmati movement in Bahrayn lies 
in the scarcity of sources bearing witness to their creed. While the 
religious literature of the Fatimids has been preserved in rich abundance 
through the survival of the community of their adherents, the historian 
has to tely in respect of Qatmati views almost exclusively on the 
statements of their Sunni opponents. The latter, however, treated all 
Batinis as a unit and rarely took the trouble, in their polemic zeal, to 
distinguish between spatially and temporally limited phenomena. This 
approach was intensified by the strict secrecy in which the Batinis 
themselves enveloped part of their doctrine, as well as their early 
history. Thus, there are only very few occasional reports which 
definitely refer to the creed of the Qarmatis of Bahrayn. These reports 
indicate that the expectation of the imminent coming of the Mahdi 
played a significant part in their doctrine, and also that this expectation 
was not fulfilled by the appearance of the Fatimids. 

In the year 316/928, a young Persian from Isfahan, ostensibly a 
descendant of the Persian kings, joined the Qarmatis in Bahrayn.”39 In 
Ramadan 319/September—October 931, Abu Tahir surrendered the 
government to him. For a short time he disposed of absolute power, 
ordered the most senseless atrocities, and had a number of influential 
people killed’4° De Goeje has translated and commented various 
reports about these events.” His explanation that the false prophet had 
attained his power by claiming to be an emissary of ‘Ubayd Allah? is 
unacceptable and has been rejected in more recent investigations.” ® 
Nor is it consistent with al-Mas‘ud?’s report that the Isfahani had 
already lived with the Qarmatis for years. 

Remarkable, however, is the explanation in one of the reports that 
Ibn Sanbar had initiated the Isfahani into some secrets which Abu Tahir 
had confided to him alone and had instructed him: ‘Go to Abt Tahir 
and tell him that you are the man to whose allegiance his father and he 
himself have summoned the people. If he then asks you for signs and 
proofs, reveal these secrets to him.’ Abu Tahir had no doubts about the 
authenticity of these signs and proclaimed to his adherents: “This is the 
man I have summoned you to follow, and to him belongs the 
command.”44 | 

Particularly interesting, in spite of certain hardly credible details, is 
the eyewitness report of the physician Ibn Hamdan which Ibn Rizam 
added to his desctiption of the episode. Here, too, there is a mention of 
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a sign by which the Isfahani was able to delude Abu Tahir and his 
brothers into believing that he was the expected one.*# Abu Tahir now 
proclaimed to his adherents that they had all been asses so far. God in 
his goodness had now sent them the young Persian, who was Abu 
Tahit’s own and their Lord and God, and they were his servants. To him 
belonged the sovereignty, and he possessed them all. Then they picked 
up earth and strewed it on their heads. Thereupon, Abu Tahir declared: 
‘Know then, community of men, that the religion has henceforth 
appeared. It is the religion of our father Adam, and all the belief we had 
was false. All the things the missionaries made you hear, their talk about 
Moses, Jesus and Mohammed, was falsehood and deceit. The [true] 
religion is in fact the original religion of Adam,”4° and those are all wily 
deceivers (dajalun); so cutse them.’ Then the people cursed them, 
including Abraham, Mohammed, even ‘Ali and his descendants.” 

Here the antinomian tendency which had from the beginning more 
ot less latently characterized a major part of the Isma‘il movement 
evidently led to a drastic turn. The lawgivers, the prophets, are 
unequivocally condemned. The true religion is the lawless religion of 
Adam which is now revived by the expected one turned God. For the 
reform of the Isfahani consisted of the abrogation of religious laws. 
Thus far Ibn Hamdan’s statements can certainly be trusted. 

On the basis of this report the account of ‘Abd al-Jabbar seems to 
require certain corrections.4* According to him, Abt Tahir had 
explained to his followers that the doctrines dished out to them about 
Muhammad, then ‘Ali, then Isma‘il b. Ja‘far, then Muhammad b. Isma‘i 
and the Mahdi were nonsense. This was a secret which he and his 
predecessors had kept for sixty years and were now making public. Abu 
Tahir ordered them to curse the ‘liars’, namely, the prophets, including 
Adam, and ordered the missionaries to reveal their secrets. So they 
reported the machinations of “Abd Allah b. Maymun and Muhammad 
b. al-Husayn,” as they were mentioned in the books of Ibn Rizam, a 
cettain ‘Atiyya, and other scholars. 

From this account, taken by itself, it would be possible to deduce 
with B. Lewis?’ a secession from the Fatimids who were pilloried as the 
descendants of that very ‘Abd Allah b. Maymun. Yet ‘Abd al-Jabbar is 
too much of a secondary polemical source to be trusted without 
resetvation as is clear from a compatison of his statements with those of 
Ibn Hamdan, one of his sources by way of Ibn Rizam.** Whether it was 
exactly at that time that ‘the machinations of ‘Abd Allah b. Maymun and 
Muhammad b. al-Husayn’ were made public for the first time is 
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uncertain.” What is more important is the fact that the Isfahani owed 
his success to the expectation of the Mahdi which the Qarmatis of 
Bahrayn had already held long before his appearance despite the 
Fatimids’ claim to the title. 

Here another aspect of the episode may briefly be discussed. ‘The 
false Mahdi was a Persian and, according to al-Mas‘idi, a descendant of 
the Persian kings. It is a favourite theme of anti-[sma‘ili polemics that 
the motive of the founders of the Isma‘ili movement was a plot against 
Islam and the reign of the Arabs in order to re-establish the reign of the 
Persians and their faith. The polemicists refer above all to Muhammad 
b. al-Husayn Dindan, who is described as a fanatical Shu‘ubi and hater 
of Arabs. According to Ibn Rizdm,” he claimed to have discovered in 
the stars that the hegemony of Islam would be replaced by that of the 
Persians and their religion in the eighth conjunction, because of (or 
after) the transition of the triplicity of Scorpio, the sign of Islam, to 
Sagittarius, the sign of the Persian religion. A similar prediction is 
mentioned by al-Birini and al-Baghdadi in connection with the Qarmati 
creed. It was predicted that the Persians would recover their hegemony 
in the 18th conjunction after the birth of Muhammad.’ 

These polemic accusations are not particularly credible as regards the 
Isma‘ili movement in general. In the Fatimid doctrine there are no 
teverberations of Shu‘ubi tendencies, and this is also true of the 
doctrine of Hamdan Qarmat and ‘Abdan, as far as we know. So here the 
Qarmatis of Bahtrayn went their own way.’” 

The expectation of the Mahdi is also reflected in a poem, by Abu 
Tahir, of which fragments are extant.25° In it he warns the inhabitants of 
Iraq against false hopes because of his retreat to Hajar. He will return, he 
will inflict defeat after defeat on them and slaughter them without 
mercy. Then he designates himself as the one who summons to obey the 
Mahdi. Does he mean ‘Ubayd Allāh, as T. A. Sharaf and H. I. Hasan 
assume?257 Characteristically, they do not quote another verse where 
Abu Tahir declares that he will live until the coming of Jesus, son of 
Mary. There can hardly be any doubt that he means the appearance of 
the expected Mahdi.?* 

De Goeje has cautiously dated the poem in 319 /931, after Abu Tahit’s 
voluntary retreat from Kiifa. The verse with the astrological content, 
which he analyzed in detail and which prompted him to carry out a 
valuable investigation of the significance of astrological predictions for 
the Fatimids and Qarmatis, is unfortunately handed down in variants 
and cannot be interpreted unequivocally.» But from the fragments of 
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the poem transmitted by al-Dhahabi it may be inferred that Abu Tahir 
meant his retreat after the fighting of the year 316, beginning of 
Sha‘ban/end of September 928. In four lines”°° he mentions details of 
his campaigns in that year, the capture of al-Anbar, and the advance to 
‘Agarquf,** only four hours away from Baghdad. The context in which 
the poem is handed down by al-Biruni and al-Baghdadi points to the 
same conclusion. 

It was atound this time, at any rate, that the expectation of the Mahdi 
consolidated itself into the firm conviction that his appearance was 
imminent. Thus al-Biruni writes: “Before the appearance of this boy [the 
Isfahani], the Qarmatis . . . had promised each other the arrival of the 
expected one in the seventh conjunction of the fiery triplicity.”°* As 
evidence he then quotes Abu Tahir’s poem. The conjunction referred to 
occutred in the year 316/928.*°3 The same is reported by al-Baghdadi, 
who adds that Abu Tahir had set out from al-Ahsa with this assertion, 
had waylaid the pilgrims, and finally overrun Mecca.?°4 His statement 
that Abu Tahir had sent the poem to the Muslims after a defeat can only 
refer then to the retreat of 316/928, not to the peaceful surrender of 
Kufa in 319/931. Finally, ‘Abd al-Jabbar?® adds to his description of the 
pillage of Basra and Kufa in the years 311/923 and 312/925: *°° “The Shi‘is 

. . Said: Abu ‘Vahir b. Abi Sa‘id ts the friend of God, the proof of God 
(walt Allah wa-huyat Allah) and the deputy (RAalfa) of the Mahdi, who 
will soon appear, in Bahrayn. Abu Tahir is his deputy, who conquers the 
earth for him, and his [the Mahd1’s] reign will be in Bahrayn. Then a 
large crowd of the inhabitants of Kufa and surroundings set out, and 
saying: let us emigrate to the land of the Mahdi before he appears, 
brought their goods and chattels and their families [to Bahrayn]. 

In his a+lanbib, al-Mas‘udi hints that there were certain reasons, 
evidently of a special kind, for Abū Tahir’s retreat in 316/928, and that 
he had mentioned them elsewhere.”°7 Unfortunately, this passage is not 
extant. But it is not unlikely that these reasons were precisely the fact 
that the Mahdi was now to appear in Bahrayn. Ibn al-Jawzi’s report?® is 
significant in this respect: ‘After Abu Tahir al-Qarmatt had returned to 
his country, he built an abode (dar), which he called “abode of 
emigration”,*°? and summoned to the Mahdi.?”° His affair was taking on 
serious forms, the number of his adherents increased, and he felt 
tempted to attack Kufa. The tax-collectors of the government in the 
cultivated land (sawad) fled, and his followers raided the villages, 
murdered and plundered.’ As can be gathered from subsequent 
statements, what is meant by the followers is the group of Qarmatis in 
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the surroundings of Kufa whom the chroniclers know under the name 
of Baqliyya.?7! They had so far remained quiet. While Abu Tahir was in 
Syria??? they had assembled in their ‘abode of emigration’ and 
summoned the whole population to follow them.”? It is reported of 
them, too, that they summoned to the Mahdi.*74 The revolt was, 
however, quickly suppressed by troops of the caliph. 

Since de Goeje considers these Qarmatis of the Kufa area, the former 
arena of Hamdan Qarmat and ‘Abdan, as followers of “Ubayd Allah,” 
we may briefly go into the rather sparse reports about the Isma‘ilt 
movement in Iraq after the death of Zikrawayh. Akbu Muhsin reports 
that after the disappearance of Abu Hatim al-Zutti, a group of Qarmatis 
maintained that Zikrawayh was still alive. But another group said: 
‘God’s proof (hujja) is Muhammad b. Isma‘ll.”27° Of the followers of 
Zikrawayh there are no reports later on. From the year 312/925 we learn, 
however, that near Kufa a man appeared who pretended to be 
Muhammad b. Isma‘il. He was able to gather around him a large 
number of Arabs and inhabitants of the cultivated land (sawad). When 
the matter took on a threatening aspect in Shawwal 312/January 925, an 
army was sent against him from Baghdad. He was defeated, and many of 
his adherents were killed.””7 | 

In Baghdad around this time the vizier Abu’l-Qasim al-Khaqani 
tracked down those inhabitants of the town who were accused of 
corresponding with Aba Tahir and being followers of the Isma‘il 
religion. He learned of a missionary of the Qarmati doctrine called 
al-Ka‘ki. He himself managed to avoid being arrested, but in his house 
they found his deputy and a few pupils. Al-Mugtadir learned that the 
Shi‘is usually assembled in the mosque of Baratha,?7* and cursed the 
‘Companions of the Prophet’. In Safar 313/May 925, thirty men were 
caught there at the Friday prayer, who declared their dissociation from 
those who recognized al-Muqtadir as their imam. They were arrested. 
When they were inspected, white??? clay seals were found that had been 
stamped for them by al-Ka‘ki with the inscription: Muhammad ibn 
Isma‘il, the Mahdi-Imam, the friend of God. Al-Khaqani had the jurists 
issue a warrant that the mosque was a shelter for mischief, infidelity and 
discord among the Muslims. He testified that, unless 1t were destroyed, 
it would be a sanctuaty for the missionaries and Qarmatis. Then 
al-Mugtadir ordered its destruction.>*° 

This report only mentions connections with Abu Tahir, not with the 
Fatimids. As their imam and Mahdi the rebels named Muhammad b. 
Isma‘il, not ‘Ubayd Allah. Two years later it caused a stir when a 
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follower of the Fatimids was found as well. Everything thus indicates 
that the majority of the Isma‘ilis in Iraq co-operated closely with the 
Qarmatis of Bahrayn and rejected the Fatimid imamate. 

After the defeat of the rebellious Baqliyya some of them joined Abu 
Tahir on his retreat from Hit to Bahrayn. They were known in his army 
as the Ajamiyyun.”*' At the beginning of the reign of the false Mahdi 
they were still in Bahrayn.*** The course of events and the disastrous 
end subsequently led to their departure. Many of the Qarmati leaders 
defected.?3 Among them was Abu’l-Ghayth b. “Abda of the tribe of 
‘Tjl,°4 who is said to have had 30,000 men under his command and to 
have taken part in the Baqliyya rising.** In the following decades, 
Qarmatis are often mentioned as being in the service of Sunni rulers and 
generals. “Arib, who emphasizes the disastrous consequences of the 
episode with the Persian for the affairs of the Qarmatis of Bahrayn,?*° 
refers for the first time, evidently as an oddity, to seventy Qarmatis of 
rank in the service of Mu’nis in 320/932.7°7 Later, it was no longer 
considered unusual. About the origin of these Qarmatis nothing is 
mentioned anywhere. It seems likely, however, that they were members 
of the Qarmati Arab tribes from Iraq who, after their heavy defeats and 
their ideological crisis, hired themselves out to Sunni masters. 

Abw?l-Qasim ‘Isa b. Musa, the nephew of ‘Abdan, was one of the 
leaders of the Bagqliyya rising and was imprisoned. During the 
disturbances towards the end of al-Mugqtadit’s reign (320/932) he 
escaped. He stayed in Baghdad and won followers for his doctrine. As 
he is said to have ascribed books to his uncle,”** it may be assumed that 
he continued teaching the imamate of Muhammad b. Isma‘il. He was 
now an opponent both of the Fatimids and of the Qarmatis of Bahrayn. 
According to ‘Abd al-Jabbar, his son Abu Talib ‘and the likes of him’ 
cursed Aba Tahir bitterly whenever they mentioned his lapse.”®9 ‘Isa’s 
school still existed at the time when Akhu Muhsin was writing.*?° 

After the short interlude with the Isfahani, the Qarmatis of Bahrayn 
reverted to their old doctrine about the future advent of the Mahdi. For 
it is no doubt to the expected one, rather than to the Fatimids, that the 
reports about their later history relate, where the Mahdi is mentioned. 
‘Abd al-Jabbar reports that Aba Tahir now tried to collect some of his 
soldiers’ booty for the Mahdi, as he had done before, but that they only 
answered him with insults.29! As noted, according to Ibn Hawaal, one 
fifth was set aside for the ‘Lord of the Time’, and al-Muqaddasi 
mentions a treasuty of the Mahdi in al-Ahsa. There are also reports that 
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known as Akhu Muslim, sought recognition for himself as the Mahdi 
among the ‘Alids. When he failed to succeed, he joined the Qarmatis 
and took part in their war against al-Mu‘izz.*9* But apparently they 
would not acknowledge him either. A century later, Nasir-1 Khusraw 
reports that the Qarmatis of Bahrayn were expecting the return of the 
Sharif Abu Sa‘id which he himself had promised them.,”?} Did he really 
understand all this correctly? 

There is yet an important document to be discussed in which de 
Goeje tightly saw the most obvious evidence for his theory that the 
Qarmatis remained loyal to the Fatimids until the year 358/969, *°* the 
letter al-Mu‘izz wrote to al-Hasan al-A‘sam after his arrival in Cairo in 
Ramadan 362/June 973. Its authenticity can hardly be questioned.*?> 
Formally it agrees with other letters by al-Mu‘1zz. ‘The doctrines that are 
expounded in it fall within the framework of what is known from other 
Fatimid writings. 

The letter was evidently made public by the recipient for propaganda 
purposes shortly after it had arrived. Thus ‘Abd al-Jabbar teports: 
‘Al-Hasan. . . read out his [al-Mu‘izz’s] letter to the people and thereby 
showed up his false doctrine and lies.”° That is why Thabit b. Sinan 
knew and reported it already in 363/974.7°7 A few years later, Akhu 
Muhsin recorded it fully in his history of the Qarmatis where it has been 
ptesetved in its most complete form.*?® 

Al-Mu‘izz begins with a long introduction about the nature of the 
prophets and their deputies, the imams. God has created us as spirits 
before the creation of the world and has equipped us with power.” All 
the things of the world, from the heavenly spheres to the innermost 
souls, ate ours and for our sake and point to us.3°° No prophet has been 
sent, no executor (was?) has appeared without pointing to us.3% “We are 
the everlasting words of God, His perfect names, His shining lights, His 
illuminated signposts, His clear chandeliers, His created miracles, His 
dazzling signs and active destinies. Nothing is without relation to us (a 

yakhruju minna amr), no age is empty of us.3°* Al-Mu‘izz has come to 
Egypt at a predestined time: “We do not lift our foot or set it down 
without a firm knowledge, a universally valid decision, a predestined 
term, a prior command and a realized destination. ”93 

Then al-Mu‘izz turns to al-Hasan. He calls him a perjured traitor and 
reproaches him for apostasy from the faith of his fathers and for 
kindling the flame of rebellion. But his case has not remained hidden 
from al-Mu‘izz. ‘We have learned what views you have made yout own 
(ala ayyi ra yin asall), what paths you are treading. Do you not have an 
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example in your grandfather Abu Sa‘id, a model in the actions of Abu 
Tahit? Have you not seen their writings and their history, have you not 
read their enactments and their poems? Werte you absent from their 
houses, is nothing known to you of their deeds (ma kana min atharihim)> 
Do you not know} that they were servants of ours, of great bravery, 
firm will, of righteousness and praiseworthy actions, towatd whom out 
substance flowed and over whom our blessing spread? So they 
overcame the provinces, all the princes and governors served them, and 
they obtained the title of ‘lords’ (a/sada) and ruled, as a favour from 
us.3° They spread terror everywhere, fear among the sons of ‘Abbas, 
they defeated army upon army, ‘and our eyes followed them, our 
support was allotted them, as God the exalted has said: Verily, We 
support out messengers and those who have faith in the present life 

, 306 This remained their attitude,3°”? while God’s eye looked upon 
Tan until he chose, in accord with their own choice, to lead them from 
the realm of transitoriness to the realm of eternity, from transitory joy to 
lasting joy. They were praised in life and mourned when departing for 
peace and life in the gardens of bliss. Joy is theirs and a good end.3° 
Al-Mu‘izz continues by addressing reproaches, warnings and threats to 
al-Hasan. | 

The letter as a whole clearly displays its essentially political purpose. 
It does not reveal any secrets, but rather the opponent is to be 
frightened with arguments that are to make the strongest impressions 
on him. The whole doctrine of the Qarmatis was dominated by the idea 
of the Mahdi who commands the world, so al-Mu‘izz describes his 
omnipotence and that of his fathers in glittering colours.3°? Abu Sa‘id 
and Abu Tahir enjoyed the highest honour as founders of the Qarmati 
state and of its powerful position, that is why al-Mu‘izz tries to impress 
al-Hasan with the reproach that he has betrayed the faith of his fathers. 
The latter, however, owed their success exclusively to the favour of the 
Fatimids, and dire punishment was in store for al-Hasan. 

If Aba Sa‘id and Aba Tahir had really been such loyal followers of the 
Fatimids, why does al-Mu‘izz try to prove this in so many vague words? 
He surely cannot suppose that al-Hasan does not know of their deeds, 
writings and poems, his questions here are quite rhetorical. On the other 
hand, the reference to their works clearly implies that they contained 
clear proof of Abu Sa‘id’s and Abu Tahir’s loyalty. But the ancient 
chroniclers and polemicists who were sometimes quite well informed 
about the internal affairs of the Qarmatis, had no concrete information 
to offer on this subject3!° whereas they mention the expected Mahdi 
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time and again in their reports. So it seems that al-Mu‘izz was doing 
what many observers before and after him were tempted to do. He 
applied Abi Sa‘id’s and his son’s speeches and prophecies about the 
Mahdi to the Fatimids. Only, he was no doubt aware of his falsifying 
strategy. 

This move is not so nonsensical as it might appear at first sight. The 
Qarmati doctrine had insisted from its beginning that the coming of the 
expected one was imminent. It was even believed that the exact date for 
it could be read in the stars. This conviction was so firm that it had led to 
the fiasco with the Isfahani which had shaken the order of the state in 
Bahrayn to its foundations. Even now the hope of the Qarmatis must 
have been directed towards the fulfilment of their expectations. Why 
not win them over to the Fatimid claim? For al-Mu‘izz this would have 
meant an enormous increase in power, which would have brought him 
near the realization of his most ardent desire, the overthrow of the 
‘Abbasid caliphate.” | | 

In order to win over the Qarmatis, al-Mu‘izz had to avoid giving the 
lie to their most respected teachers and the founders of their power. So 
he tried to prove that they had in fact acted in the service of the 
Fatimids. The course of events shows that he failed. 


NOTES 


1 Ibn Kathir, a/Bidaya wa lLnihaya (Cairo, 1932-1939), vol. I, p. 346: yuzbirund l-rafd 
wa-yubtiniina |-kufra |-mahd. \n this or a similar form the sentence was later frequently 
quoted as a standing phrase. See, for instance, Ibn al-Jawzi, al-Muntazam (Hyderabad, 
1357—1362,/1938-1943), vol. 5, p. 115, and al-Qazwini, Mufid al“ ulam (Cairo, 1310/1892), 
P- 37- 

2 M.J. de Goeje, Mémoire sur les Carmathes du Bahrain et les Fatimides (2nd edn, Leiden, 1886), 

p. 69; henceforth quoted as Carmathes. 

Carmathes, pp. 82-83. 

Ibid., p. 185. 

Ibid., pp. 194-195. 

B. Lewis, The Origins of Isma‘ilism (Cambridge, 1940), pp. 76 ff. 

Thus termed after Muhammad, a son of ‘Ali, called Ibn al-Hanafiyya after his mother. 

The view that the Qarmatis adhered to a Hanafi line of imams and were not Isma‘ilis at 
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all had been proposed by P. Casanova, ‘La docttine secrete des Fatimides d’Egypte’, 
BIFAO, 18 (1921), pp. 121-165. 

9 W. Ivanow, ‘Ismailis and Qatmatians’, JBBRAS, NS, 16 (1940), pp. 43-85. 

10 Ibid., p. 81. 

u Ibid., p. 83. This identification had already been suggested by de Goeje, Carmathes, p. 21. 
He considered Ahmad b. al-Kayyal, however, as an ancestor of the Fatimids. 

12 Carmathes, pp. 82-83. In his Brief Survey of the Evolution of Ismailism, (Leiden, 1952), p. IO, 
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Ivanow suggested, however, that the Qarmatis who expected the return of Muhammad 
b. Isma‘il perhaps honoured the Fatimids as his direct and genuine descendants. Perhaps 
they wished, Ivanow conjectured, to give them a special place in their own sect, but the 
repudiation of this undesired honout by the Fatimids offended the Qarmatis and called 
forth their enmity and revenge. 

Hasan Ibrahim Hasan and Taha Ahmad Sharaf, ‘Ubayd Allah al- Mabdi (Caito, 1947). 

Kaysantyya was the name given to the followers of Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya after one 
of their leaders in Kuifa. 

Hasan and Sharaf, ‘Ubayd Allah, p. 26. 

Ibid., pp. 93 ff. 

The Sahib al-Näqa in the presentation of L. Massignon, La Passion d’al-Hosayn -Ibn- 
Mansour al-Hallaj (Paris, 1922), vol. 2, pp. 734-735, and his ‘Karmatians’, EI, vol. 2, pp. 

767—772. He may be identical with Abū Muhammad, brother of the a al-Mahdi, as 
suggested by H. Halm, ‘Die Söhne Zikrawaihs und das erste fatimidische Kalifat 
(290/9037, WO, 10 (1979), pp. 32, 36, and his Das Reich des Mahdi: Der Aufstieg der 
Fatimiden (Munich, 1991), pp. 70, 76. 

Hasan and Sharaf, ‘Ubayd Allah, pp. 110—111. 

Ibid., pp. 210 ff. 

Ibid., p. 214. See also B. Carra de Vaux, ‘al-Djannab?’, EI, vol. 1, p. 1016. 

For a new study of their history, valuable material would be available in al-Maqtizi’s 
[ttt*ax, al-Mas‘udi’s Tanbih, and in al-Nuwayti’s account which had been only partly 
translated by de Sacy. 

The two available accounts go back to al-Tabasi and Akha Muhsin, who is probably 
using Ibn Rizam here as his source. See Carmathes, pp. 16-17. 

Al-Tabari, La rikh al-rusul wa’ l-mulik, ed. M.J. de Goeje et al. (Leiden, 1879-1901), II, 

p. 2128. 

Ibn al-Nadim, Kitab al-fihrist (Cairo, 1348/1929—-1930), p. 265. The date of the conversion 
is given there as the year 261/874-875. 

Al-Maqrizi, Itt‘az al-hunaf@, ed. H. Bunz (Leipzig, 1909), pp. 13, 114. 

[bn Hawaal, Kitab surat al-ard, ed. J.H. Kramers (2nd edn, Leiden, 1938—1939), P. 295. 

See 5. M. Stern, “Abdan’, EI2, vol. 1, pp. 95—96. The Fatimid Isma‘ili author Ja‘far b. 

Mansur al-Yaman e his doctrine; see Zāhid ‘AH, Te rīkb-i Fatimiyyīn-i Misr 
(Hyderabad, 1367/1948), p. 436 n. 3. Al-Qadi al-Nu‘man quotes with approval from a 
book of ‘Abdan entitled a/-Ibtid@ in his al-Risala al-mudhbiba, in Khams ras@ il Ismad iliyya, ed. 

‘A. Tamir (Salamiyya, 1956), p. 41. Zahid ‘Ali quotes in his Hamaré Ismaili madbhab ki 
bagiqat awr us ka nizam (Hyderabad, 1373/1954), pp. 548 and 615, a Kitab al-rusinm wee L izdiwāj 
in his possession, which is asctibed to Abi Muhammad ‘Abdan. Ibn al-Nadim does not 
name it among ‘Abdan’s works. A heresiographer of the 6th/12th century, however, 
enumerates a Kitab al-ixdiwaj, without mentioning its author, among the Isma‘ili books 
read by himself; see Kitab al-kashf, ed. R. Strothmann (London, etc., 1952), introduction p. 

fa’. The Syrian Nizari Isma‘ili Shihab al-Din Abii Firas (d. 937/1530) mentions in his 
Risdlat matali‘ al-shumus, in Arba‘ ras il Ismadiliyya, ed. “A. Tamir (Salamiyya, 1952), p. 52, 

‘Abdan’s Kitab al-mizan among his sources. This work may be identical with the Kitab 
al-midan mentioned by Ibn al-Nadim, a/-Fibrist, p. 267, where the title should probably be 
tead Kitab al-mizan. Most of the books attributed to ‘Abdan, however, wete, as stated by 
Ibn al-Nadim himself, later forgeries. His nephew ‘Isa b. Misa in particular is said to have 
been active in this regard. He composed numerous works and ascribed them to ‘Abdanin 
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otder to create the impression that he was a scholar in all branches of philosophy and 
other sciences and was endowed with the gift of predicting future events. See Akhu 
Muhsin in al-Nuwayti, Nibayat al-arab, vol. 25, ed. M.J. ‘A. al-Hini and ‘A. al-Ahwani 
(Cairo, 1984), pp. 295-296, and al-Maqrizi, I7*az, p. 130. 

According to Ibn Malik, Kashf asrar al-Batiniyya wa-akhbar al-Oaramita (Cairo, 1357/1939), 
p. 18, he was killed in Baghdad. Ibn Malik does not mention a date. According to Ibn 
Hawaal (p. 96), however, Hamdan Qarmat survived and was later known under the 
kunya Abi ‘Ali. This would imply that after initially defecting together with ‘Abdan, he 
rejoined the Fatimid camp and was moved to Fustat in Egypt from where he maintained 
the links between the headquarters of the movement in Salamiyya and the Isma‘ilt 
missionaties in the Yemen and the Maghrib. His son Abw’l-Hasan later became chief of 
the Fatimid treasury in the Maghrib. Ibn Hawqal knew Abu’l-Hasan personally. His 
information may well be reliable. 

Silvestre de Sacy, Exposé de la religion des Druzes (Patis, 1838), vol. 1, introduction pp. 193 Efe: 
and al-Maqrizi, [/‘az, pp. 114 ff. 

Carmathes, p. 59. 

This date refers directly only to the assassination of “Abdan. The account does not 
suggest, however, that a long time had passed since the defection. This is confitmed by 
the statement of Ibn Hawqal quoted below that Abū Saʻid still served the Fatimids at the 
beginning of his career in Bahrayn (not before 281/894; Carmathes, p. 34). The suggestion 
of Zahid ‘Al, Te rikh, p. 436, that Hamdan since 268 /August 881—July 882 was spreading 
a new doctrine, is thus hardly justified. 

Carmathes, p. 67. By contrast, see Stern, “Abdan’, in El2. 

Istitar al-imam, ed. W. Iwanow, in Majallat Kuthyyat al-Adab, 4 (1936), p. 96. 

W. Ivanow, Ismaili Tradition Concerning the Rise of the Fatimids (London, etc., 1942), p. 78. 
Lewis, Origins, pp. 77-78. 

Ibn Hawaal, p. 295. That Ibn Hawaal here calls the Fatimid ‘the one residing in the 
Maghtib’ (a-muqim b? Maghrib) is an anticipation without significance. 

Ibn Hawaal, p. 295. 

Al-Maqrizi, 144: az, p. 107. 

Cited in Lewis, Origins, p. 78. Aba Sa‘id had been converted to the doctrine at an earlier 
date. The contradictory information about the beginnings of his career is summed up by 
Lewis. See further the article ‘Abu Sa‘id Jannabr’ in EIR, vol. 1, pp. 380—381. 
Carmathes, p. 69. 

Ibn Hawaal, p. 295. 

See note 36 above. 

Listed in Lewis, Origins, pp. 77-78; see also al-Mas‘udi, Kitab al-tanbih wa l-ishraf, ed. M. J. 
de Goeje (Leiden, 1894), pp. 384, 392. 

Al-Tabari, III, pp. 2128—2129. 

Wa-kana fima hakaw ‘an ha ul@?lQaramita. Casanova, ‘La doctrine secrete p po 151, 
considered this report as part of the statements made by the brother-in-law of 
Zikrawayh captured in 294/906. These statements were transmitted to al-Tabari by a 
companion (ba‘d ashabina) who is mentioned as his informant on pp. 2127 and 2130. The 
present text, however, belongs to a different tradition as is evident from the indefinite 
plural. It may refer back to the anonymous Kufans mentioned on p. 2127. 

The camel of the prophet Salih, Qur’an, VII:73—79, is meant. See de Sacy, Exposé, vol. I, 
introduction p. 177 n. I. 
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47 The beast which God will send forth from the earth at the end of time according to the 
Quran, XXVII:82, is meant here. See de Sacy, ibid. 

48 Say: The new moons are fixed times for mankind (see Quran, I:189). Their exterior is 
that the number of years may be recognized, the calculation, the months, and the days. 
Their inner meaning is My helpers who guide My servants on My path. 

49 Casanova, ‘La doctrine secrete’, p. Isl. 

ço See C. van Arendonk, “Kaisaniya’, EI, vol. 2, pp. 658-659. 

sı In Qur’an, LXI:6, Muhammad is meant. 

52, There does not seem to be evidence of any group fixing the number of prophets at seven 
before the Isma‘ilis, certainly not with the same names. The speculations about the 
number seven presumably started in respect to the imamate, the central idea of the 
Shi‘is. Isma‘il b. Ja‘far, or his son, Muhammad b. Isma‘il, was the seventh imam and thus 
entitled to the highest rank. A son of Muhammad b. al-Hanafiyya could not claim that 
for himself. | 

53 Ibn Khaldin, Kitab al-‘ibar (Cairo, 1289/1872), vol. 4, p. 84, vol. 3, p. 336. See G. Weil, 
Geschichte der Chahifen (Mannheim, 1846-1862), vol. 2, p. 495 n. 4. The statement of Ibn 
al-‘Ibri in his Syriac chronicle that the fitst missionary of the Qarmatis in Kufa was the 

= author- of the book (ibid.; de Sacy, Exposé, vol. 1, introduction p. 177 n. E is obviously 
worthless. 

54 This seems all the more likely since Zikrawayh is also identical with the founder of the 
Qarmati sect in Iraq in his account. Here the first missionary, who converted Hamdan 
Qarmat, Qarmat himself, and Zikrawayh are all fused as a single person. The explanation 
that Zikrawayh was meant in the book of the Qarmatis was then quite natural since 
al-Tabari before and afterwards named Zikrawayh’s brother-in-law as the source of his 
information about the Qarmatis. But where did Ibn Khaldun find the name al-Qashanir 
Accotding to his account (a/‘Ibar, vol. 2, p. 336), this al-Faraj b. Yahya, 1.e., Zikrawayh, 
was also the one who negotiated with the Sahib al-Zanj. Al-Tabati I, p. 2130) rather 
names Hamdan Qarmat. The brother-in-law of Zikrawayh was merely the transmitter. 
According to Akhū Muhsin, however, it was the father of Zikrawayh who conducted 
these negotiations. He is said to have already proclaimed doctrines of his own; see 
al-Maqrizi, It2‘az, p. 107. 

55 Lewis, Ongins, pp. 73-74; Ivanow, Rise, pp. 87 ff.; Hasan and Sharaf, ‘Ubayd Allah, pp. 98 
ff. See now further Halm, ‘Die Söhne Zikrawaihs’, pp. 30-53, who suggests that the sons 
of Zikrawayh did not claim descent from Muhammad b. Isma‘il for themselves but were 
in fact proclaiming ‘Ubayd Allāh as the Mahdi. 

56 Thus Hasan and Sharaf, ‘Ubayd Allah, p. 26. 

57 Lewis, Origins, p. 78; ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Tathbit dal@ il al-nubumwa, ed. ‘Abd al-Karim 
“Uthman (Beirut, 1966-1968), p. 379. 

58 See S. Moscati, ‘Il testamento di Abu Hasim’, Riwesta degh Studi Oriental, 27 (1952), 
pp. 28 fi. 

59 Lewis, Origins, p. 79. 

60 ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Tathbit, p. 379, and Lewis, Origens, p. 78. 

61 Al-Maqprizi, 144" ag, pp. 106, 114. 

62 This statement should now be modified in the light of the discussion of Halm, Die 
Sohne Zikrawaihs’. 

63 Al-Nawbakhtt, Firag al-Shi'a, ed. H. Ritter ated 1931), p. 6I. 

64 Ivanow, ‘Ismailis and Qarmatians’, p. 79. 
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65 Ibid., p. 81. 

66 Ivanow evidently does not do so since he (‘Ismailis and Qarmatians’, p. 84) considers it 
possible that Idris simply took the name of the apostate from al-Shahrastani. In reality, 
he suggests, perhaps ‘Abd Allah b. Maymun al-Qaddah was meant. 

67 He is presumably identical with the Qatmatawayh (Qarmatoe) mentioned by al- 
Nawbakht. | 

68 Al-Shahrastani, a/-Milal wa’/-nibal, in the margin of Ibn Hazm, a/Fisal (Cairo, 
1317~1321/1899—1903), vol. 2, p. 17. | 

69 Ibid., vol. 2, pp. 17—21. 

70 Soat least he himself claimed. He may be the brother of the Isma‘ili chief missionary and 
gadi in the Yemen, Lamak b. Malik, as suggested by Fu’ad Sayyid; see al-Ja‘di, Tabaqat 
fugaha al-Yaman, ed. Fwad Sayyid (Cairo, 1957), p. 234 n. 3. 

st Ibn Malik, Kashf, p. 33; see also p. 20: Abii Sa‘id asserted that he was the Mahdi who acts 
in accordance with the religion of God (a/-Mahdi al-g@ im bi-din Allab). See al-Jawbatti in 
Carmathes, p. 208: idda‘a@ Lnubumwa. 

72 Carmathes, pp. 57-58. 

73 Ibid., p. 69. 

74 Afb b. Sa‘d, Silat t@ rikh al-Tabari, ed. M.J. de Goeje (Leiden, 1897), p. 38. 

75 Ibn Miskawayh, Tajarib al-umam (Caito, 1914-1916), vol. 1, pp. 33-34. 

76 Al-Hamadhani, Takmilat ta rikh al-Tabari, ed. A. Y. Kan*an, in al-Mashriq, 51 (1955), P- 41. 

77 Ibn al-Athir, a/-Kamil fr/-te rikh, ed. C.J. Tornberg (Leiden, 1851-1876), vol. 8, p. 49. 

78 Al-Tabari, II, p. 2287. 

79 Al-Hamadhānī reports the event only under the year 301/913—914. 

80 Al-Mas‘udi, a/-Tanbib, p. 394. Al-Jawbari ( in Carmathes, p. 208) and ‘Abd al-Jabbar 
(Tathbit, p. 397) also give the date as the year 300, and other sources mention 301 AH. The 
fact that the news reached Baghdad only at the end of the year 301 /middle of 914 speaks 
against the early date (see Carmathes, p. 70). Perhaps the death was at first kept secret by 
the Qarmatis. According to al-Mas‘idi, Abi Sa‘id was assassinated by two slaves whom 
he had captured in war against Badr al-Mahalli and taken into his service. According to 
Akhii Muhsin (in al-Maqtizi, Im‘az, p. 112) and ‘Abd al-Jabbar, the murderer had once 
been a servant of Abu’l-Fadl al-Ghanawi. All this information does not speak for the 
assumption that “Ubayd Allāh had a hand in the matter. 

81 According to Ibn ‘Idhati, a/-Baydn al-mughrib, ed. G.S. Colin and E. Lévi-Provencal (New 
edn, Leiden, 1948-195), vol. 1, p. 169, Abu’l-Qasim left Raqqada on Sunday 2 Jumada I 
300/13 December 912. The conversion of the Hijra dates will be based on the tables of 
Wiistenfeld-Mahlet. Wherever the day of the week is mentioned, the dates of the 
Christian era have been, when necessary, adjusted. Usually the Hijra date was one or two, 
and occasionally up to four, days earlier than indicated by the tables. Itis, thus, likely that 
the Christian dates in the cases where the day of the week is not specified should 
frequently also be moved back one or two days. 

82 Ibn ‘Idhari, a/-Bayan, vol. 1, p. 169. The identity of the leader about whose defeat the 
‘Abbasid governor of Barga sent a report to Baghdad in this year (al-Tabari, III, p. 2288) 
is unknown. The governor was, no doubt, Abu’l-Nimr Ahmad b. Salih who had been 
sent by Tekin, the governor of Egypt, to Barga with a strong army and reached Surt 
farther west; see al-Kindi, Kitab al-wulat wa-kitab al-qudat, ed. R. Guest (Leiden—London, 
1912), p. 268. Perhaps the Fatimid contingent moved, after the conquest of Tripoli, 
further east. It was, however, hardly an attempt to reach Egypt. 
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Idris ‘Imad al-Din, Ta’ rikh al-khulaf? al-Fatimiyyin be -Maghrib (= ‘Uyun al-akhbar, vol. 5 
and part of vol. 6), ed. M. al-Ya‘lawi (Beirut, 1985), p. 193. 

Idris, T@vkh, p. 194. 

Idtis, Ta’ rikh, p. 195. According to al-Kindi, Wudai, p. 269, Alexandria was taken already 
on Saturday 8 Muharram 302/31 July 914. 

Idris, Te rīkh, p. 195. 

Ibn Kathir, a-Bidāya, vol. 11, p. 122, reports that the Mecca pilgrims of the year 302/915 
were attacked and pillaged by Arabs and a group of Qarmatis. According to Ibn 
al-Jawzi, al-Muntazam, vol. 6, p. 128, whose report is probably Ibn Kathīr’s source, and 
‘Arib (p. 54) the rebels were an ‘Alid and the sons of Salih b. Mudtik of the tribe of 
Tayyi’. The Qarmatis of Bahrayn were certainly not involved; see de Goeje, Carmathes, 
p. 76. Salih b. Mudrik had in Muharram 286/February 899 pillaged the caravan of 
pilgrims returning from Mecca. At the end of the same year, January 900, he was 
captured during a new attack on the pilgrim caravan and was killed (al-Tabari, LU, pp. 
2191-2192). 

Ibn Khaldin, a/‘Ibar, vol. 4, p..89. 

For thamanin read thalathm? a. 

Carmathes, p. 78. De Goeje expressed some reservations since Abu Tahir da not 
attempt to move to Egypt and since Mu’nis, according to ‘Arib, left Baghdad only in 
Ramadan 307/Febtuaty 920. 

Hasan and Sharaf, “Ubayd Allah, pp. 186 ff. 

Ibn “Idhāri, a-Bayān, vol. 1, p. 173. 

Ibid., vol. 1, p. 175- 

Al-Kindi, Wulat, p. 274. 

After the defection of al-Mu‘izz b. Badis under the Fatimid al-Mustansir, Jabbara b. 
Mukhtar al-‘Arabi, governor of Barqa, submitted to the former in the year 
443/1051=1052 and had the Fatimids cursed (Ibn “Idhati, a/-Bayan, vol. 1, p. 288). 
Ibn ‘Idhari, a/ Bayan, vol. 1, p. 181. 

Al-Kindi, Wulat, p. 275, and al-Maqrizi, a/-Khitat (Bulag, 1270/1853—1854), vol. 1, p. 328. 
According to Ibn al-Athir (vol. 8, p. 83), Abu’l-Qasim arrived in Alexandtia in Rabi’ I 


~ 307/September 919. F. Wiistenfeld, Die Statthalter von Agypten zur Zeit der Chalifen 
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(Gottingen, 1875-1876), vol. 4, p. 14, is to be corrected here. 

‘Arib, Sz/a, p. 79. 

‘Arib, Si/a, p. 80, but al-Kindi, Wudat, p. 277, gives 5 Muharram, likewise as a Thursday. 
Ibn ‘Idhari, a-Bayan, vol. 1, p. 182; ‘Atib, Sia, p. 80, and al-Kindi, War, p. 277. 
‘Arib, Sz/a, p. 80. 

Al-Kindi, Wulat, p. 278. 

Ibn ‘Idharti, a+Bayan, vol. 1, p. 185. 

This has been pointed out already by H. Bowen, The Life and Times of Ali Ibn “Isa 
(Cambridge, 1928), p. 205. 

Al-Mas‘udi, a+Tanbih, pp. 380, 391. 

Cited in al-Maqrizi, It ‘az, p. 124. 

‘Abd al-Jabbar, Tathbit, p. 381. 

Al-Maatizi, Iv‘az, p. 124, erroneously mentions 310/922. 

Ibn Miskawayh, Tajarib, vol, 1, p. 109. 

See de Goeje, Carmathes, p. 79; and, similarly, ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Tashbit, p. 381. According 
to him the Shi‘is wrote to the sons of Aba Sa‘id from Baghdad and asked them to make 
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wat on the caliph. They answered, however, that “Ali b. ‘Isa was a good man and that 
they did not want to stand up against him. When al- Mugtadir deposed “Ali b. ‘Isa, the 
Shi‘is sent the news with carrier pigeons to Bahrayn. Bowen, ‘Ad Ibn ‘Isa, p. 206, tightly 
points out, however, that any connection between the dismissal of ‘Ali b. ‘Isa and the 
attack of the Qarmatis on Basta is highly unlikely because of the shortness of the 
interval. 

Ibn al-Jawzi, a/-Muntazam, vol. 6, p. 153. Bowen, ‘Ali Ibn ‘Isa, p. 205, mentions Sibt Ibn 
al-Jawzi. The latter presumably took the report from his grandfather's work. 

‘Arib, Sida, p. 110, and Ibn Miskawayh, Tajarb, vol. 1, p. 85. Ibn al-Jawzi himself 
mentions the events in this year once more (a+Muntazam, vol. 6, p. 173). 

‘Arib, Sza, p. 110. 

Ibn Miskawayh, Tajārib, vol. 1, p. 109, and Ibn al-Athir, vol. 8, p. 105. 
Abi?l-Mahasin b. Taghribirdt, a/-Nujim al-zahira, ed. T. G.J. Juynboll and B. F. Matthes 
(Leiden, 1855-1861), vol. 2, p. 207. He probably took the report from al-Dhahabt, 
Ta rikh al-Islam, one of his main sources. Al-Dhahabi on his part is dependent on Ibn 
al-Jawzi. Ibn Kathir, a/Bidaya, vol. 11, p. 130, quoted the report together with the 
information about the dismissal of Hamid and the third vizierate of Ibn al-Furat from 
Ibn al-Jawzi. 

It is also uncertain whether Aba Tahir was at that time already the leader of the 
Qatmatis. Al-Mas‘tdi, a/-Tanbih, p. 391, mentions as his birth date Ramadan 
294/June—July 907. This agrees with the common statement in the sources (de Goeje, 
Carmathes, pp. 73-74) that Abu Tahir was seventeen years old at the time of his attack on 
the pilgrim caravan returning from Mecca at the beginning of the year 312/April 924. 
Al-Mas‘tdi goes on to state that Abi Tahir took over the command of the army in 
Ramadan 310/23 December 922—21 January 923. Akhu Muhsin, in contrast, reports, as 
cited in al-Maaqtizi, Ini‘az, p. 112, that Abi Tahir acceded to the rule in the year 305/June 
917—June 918. | | 

Ibn “Idhāti, a-Bayan, vol. 1, p. 187. 

Ibid., vol. 1, p. 188. 

Ibid., vol. 1, p. 190. 

De Goeje, Carmathes, p. 78. 

In the year 316/928, while Abu’l-Qasim was occupied with his troops in the west, the 
Fatimid governor of Barqa, Fahl b. Nuh al-Lahisi, moved to Dhat al-Humam and 
defeated the Egyptians under Abu’l-Nimr Ahmad b. Salih. He withdrew, however, 
immediately; see Idris ‘Imad al-Din, ‘Uyan al-akhbar, ed. M. Ghalib Beirut, 1973-1984), 
vol. 5, p. 150. 

‘Abd al-Jabbar, Tathbit, p. 383. 

Al-Kindi, Wulat, pp. 281 ff. 

Hasan and Sharaf, ‘Ubayd Allah, pp. 181 ff. The authors infer from this that the 
unsuccessful incursion of the Qarmatis in southwestern Persia in the yeat 321 /933 was 
carried out at the order of ‘Ubayd Allah. 

For details, see H. Gottschalk, Die Mädar@ ijün (Berlin—Leipzig, eae pp. 93 ff. 
Al-Kindi, Wwulat, p. 287; Ibn Sa‘id, a-Mughrib fi hula Maghrib, ed. K.C. Tallquist 
(Leiden, 1899), p. 14. 

Al-Kindi, Wulat, p. 288. 

De Goeje, Carmathes, p. 139. 

Ibid; px 182: 
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Carmathes, pp. 138 ff., and H. I. Hasan and T. A. Sharaf, a-Mu‘izz -Din Allah (Cairo, 
1367/1948), p. 100. 

Ibn Miskawayh, Tajaārib, vol. 2, p. 203; Ibn al-Jawzi, a/- M vol. 7, p. 19, and de 
Goeje, Carmathes, p. 180. 

Al-Maqrīzī, a-Kbitat, vol. 1, p. 329, and de Goeje, Carmathes, p. 182. According to the 
anonymous continuator of Eutychius, Eutychii Patriarchae Alexandrini Annales, ed. L. 


Cheikho et al. (Paris, 1909), vol. 2, p. 293, there was a Qarmatți revenge attack on the 


Uqaylid Mulhim (read 4-talab tha’ rihi min Mulbim b. Dinar) in Tabariyya on 15 Rabi’ Hl 
353/1 May 964. In the same month, a rising of the Berbers of Alexandria took place. 
Abw’l-Mahasin, a/-Nujam, vol. 2, p. 355, reports the same events, probably erroneously, 
under the year 352/963 and claims that the Berbers were sent by al-Mu'‘izz. This seems 
quite unlikely. The Berber rebellion, according to Abu’l-Mahasin, prevented the 
Egyptians from repelling the Qarmati attack. | 

Ibn Miskawayh, Tajarib, vol. 2, p. 215; Ibn al-Athir, vol. 8, p. 424, and anonymous 
continuator of Eutychius, Eutychii Annales, vol. 2, p. 294. The latter source (yok, 2p. 
295) also mentions an attack of a Fatimid commander (Sahib Abi Tamim Ma‘ada) on the 
oases of upper Egypt in Safar 355/Febtuary 966. This attack is probably the one 
mentioned also by al-Magtizi, a/-Khitat, vol. 2, p. 27, according to whom Kafur sent an 
army which expelled the Maghribis. 

Al-Kindi, Wulat, p. 297. 

Ibn Zafir, in F. Wistenfeld, Statthalter, vol. 4, p. 59, and al-Maqrizi, a-Kazitat, vol. 2, p. 27. 
Yahya b. Sa‘id al-Antaki, Kitab al-dhayl, ed. I. Kratchkovsky and A. Vasiliev (Paris, 
1924-1932), p. 119. 

Ibn Khallikan, Wafayat al-a‘yan (Caito, 1310/1892), vol. 2, p. 42. 

Al-Magrizi, I7t*az, p. 62. 


Ibid., p. 68. 
See M. Jamal al-Din Surtr, a-Nufidh al-Fatimi fi bilad al-Sham wa I-“Irag (Cairo, 1957), 
Pety 


Al-Magfizi, Im‘az, pp. 75-76. 

Ibn Hammad, AAAbar muluk Bani “Ubayd, ed. M. Vonderheyden (Algiers—Paris, 1927), 
p. 42. 

Al-Maqfizi, It‘az, pp. 80, 131; Eutychi Annates, vol. 2, p. 295; Idris, Ta kh, p. 694 
(presumably based on Ibn Zalaq’s Sirat Jawhar), and Ibn al-Dawadari, Kang al-durar, vol. 
6, ed. S. al-Munajjid (Cairo, 1961) p. 122. De Goeje was unaware of this renewed 
invasion of the Qarmatis. It has also been ignored in the more recent studies. The 
divergence of circumstances and the testimony of the contemporary chronicler Ibn 
Zalaq (cited in al-Magqrizi, Iii‘az, p. 77 1.6 and p. 78 1-12; Idris, Ta’ rikh, pp. 694-695) 
show that there is no confusion with the invasion of 357/968. The account of the 
campaign of Ja‘far b. Falah inserted by al-Maqrizi into his report appears to have been 
taken from an eatly Syrian chronicle which is quoted again on p. 131. Since these 
passages do not quite agree with the account of Ibn Zulaq and Akhu Muhsin, 
respectively, they were most likely added by al-Magqriz1. 

The new campaign of the Qarmatis was under the command of Kisra b. Abr']-Qasim 
(Sa‘id) and Sakhr b. Abi Ishaq (Ibrahim), cousins of al-Hasan al-A‘sam, since the latter 
was accused of having withheld some of the booty gained during the previous 
campaign; see _ Ibn Hawaal, p. 26. De Goeje (Carmathes, p. 182) identified the two 
invasions of Syria mentioned by Ibn Hawqal with those of 353 /964 and 357/968. This is 
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not tenable, since according to the account of Ibn Zafir (in Wustentfeld, Statthalter, vol. 
4, p. 61) the campaign of 357/968 was led by al-A‘sam. Ibn “Asakir likewise states that 
al-A‘sam overcame Syria in the year 357/968 and then returned to Damascus in the year 
360/971; see Ibn Manzur, Mukhiasar te rikh Dimashq (Damascus, 1984-1990), vol. 6. 


p. 133. 


144 Ja‘far set out from Cairo on 18 Muharram 359/1 December 969 (al-Maqrizi, I/i“az, p. 


78). News of the battle reached Jawhar in Egypt in Rabi° I{/February—March 970 
(Idris, T@rikh, p. 695). Th. Bianquis, Damas et la Syrie sous la domination Fatimide, 


359-468] 969—1076 (Damascus, 1986—1989), vol. 1, p. 40, gives the date of the battle as 7 
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Rabi‘ II/17 February 970 without mentioning a source. The date mentioned by 
al-Maqrizi’s Syrian source (I7#az, p. 81; similarly by Ibn Zafir, in Wustenfeld, Statthatter, 
vol. 4, p. 62, and by Ibn al-Dawadati, Kang, vol. 6, p. 123), namely middle of Rajab 
359/end of May 970, is too late. 

Al-Maarizi, I#‘az, p. 78, and Idris, Tarikh, p. 695. 

Sahib al-Oaramita; see al-Maarizi, It7“az, p. 79, and Idris, Ta’ rik, p. 695 (Abu Ghazwan). 
P. Wustenfeld, Geschichte der Fatimiden-Chalifen (Gottingen, 1881), p. 112, states that 
al-Hasan b. “Ubayd Allāh after his return to Syria made peace with al-A‘sam and 
committed himself to an annual tribute of 100,000 dinars in return for the undisturbed 
possession of his province. This is hardly correct in this form. Both Hilal al-Sabi’ (in 
Ibn al-Qalanisi, Dhayl ta’ rikb Dimashq, ed. H. F. Amedroz, Leiden, 1908, p. 1) and Ibn 
al-Athir (vol. 8, p. 452), however, confirm that it was Ibn Tughj, i.c., al-Hasan b. “Ubayd 
Allāh, who committed himself to the tribute. According to Akhū Muhsin (in al-Maqrizi, 
Itti<az, p. 131) it was tather a tribute of the Ikhshidids which had been paid from Egypt 
for many years. [his version seems less likely in the course of the events. 
Carmathes, p. 187. De Goeje’s doubts based on chronological considerations are not 
cogent. Even if the Qarmatis entered into negotiations with the ‘Abbasid government 
already before the conquest of Damascus by Ja‘far b. Falah (end of 359/autumn 970), 
the situation was clear after the capture of al-Hasan b. ‘Ubayd Allāh at the latest. 
Ibn Khaldun, a/‘Ibar, vol. 4, pp. 88-91. 

Carmathes, pp. 74, 78, 142, 144, ISI, 194. 

Read Abu Tahir for wa’ Lzahir. 

A high council which made the most important political decisions. See de Goeje, 
Carmathes, p. 74- 

Ibn Khaldun, a/-‘Ibar, vol. 4, p. 88. 

Carmathes, p. 74, and Ibn al-Jawzi, a/-Muntazam, vol. 7, p. $7. 

Listed in Carmathes, p. 74. | 

‘Abd al-Jabbār, for whom he is an important source, seems to have known two works 
by him, a/-Maratib al-khams, and al-Kitab al-kabir (Tathbit, p. 393, the text is ambiguous). 
Two extracts of several pages’ length from his work, without any mention of a title, are 
extant in Ibn al-Nadim, a/-Fihrist, pp. 264-267 and al-Dhahabi, Tw rikh al-Islam, printed 
in Ibn Miskawayh, Tajarib, vol. 2, pp. 57-60 where he names as his infotmant a 
physician called Ibn Hamdan who had lived among the Qarmatis in Bahrayn. For a 
proper assessment of his work it is essential to recognize that his informants came from 
the Qarmati circles of Iraq. This is evident from his statements and is only natural since 
he lived in Kufa in the centre of the Iraqi Qarmati movement. “Abd al-Jabbar does tn 
fact report (Tathbit, pp. 392-393) that he mentioned a number of Qarmati leaders who 
defected from the movement apparently after the disaster with the false prophet of the 
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Qarmatis of Bahrayn. Among them, there was Abu’!-Ghayt al-“lji who now wrote a 
book in which he explained that ‘their (the Qarmatis’) matter had been unclear to him, 
and he had believed them to be Shi‘is and followers of the Mahd’. On the basis of these 
quotations it is evident that the common dating of the work of Ibn Rizam to the 
beginning of the 4th/roth century (I. Goldziher, Streitschrift des Gazali gegen die 
Batinijja-Sekte, Leiden, 1916, p. 15; S. M. Stern, “Abd Allah b. Maymun’, EIz, vol. 1, p. 48) 
is too eatly. In the extract of Ibn al-Nadim he evidently continues his account to the 
death of the Fatimid al-Mansur (29 Shawwal 341/18 March 953). The dates of the later 
Fatimids were presumably added by Ibn al-Nadim. Al-Mas‘udi knew [bn Rizam’s 
refutation of the Qarmatis in the year 345/956 (a/+Tanbih, p. 396, also without any 
mention of a title). L. Massignon’s suggestion, in his Esquisse Tune bibliographie 
Qarmate’, in A Volume of Oriental Studies Presented to Edward G. Browne, ed. T. W. Arnold 
and R. A. Nicholson (Cambridge, 1922), p. 344, that he is identical with the #zagir 
al-mazalim in Baghdad in the year 329/941 mentioned by Hilal al-Sabi’, in Kitab 
al-wuzara , ed. H.F. Amedroz (Leiden, 1904), p. 317, is probably erroneous. The nazir 
al-mazalim here is most likely Ahmad b. ‘Al al-Kūfi. Ibn Rizam’s work was extensively 
used by the Damascene Sharif Akha Muhsin Muhammad b. “Ali (d. 398/1008) who had 
met Ibn Rizam personally; see Ibn al-Dawadari, Kang, vol. 6, p. 55. Large parts of Akhu 
Muhsin’s work are preserved by al-Nuwayri, Ibn al-Dawadati, and al-Maqtizi. He 
mentions the death of ‘Adud al-Dawla in 372/983 (in al-Magqrizi, I/7‘az, p. 15). But he 
deviates substantially from Ibn Rizam’s account on some points; for instance, in 
respect to the genealogy of the Fatimids. His account ts independant of that of Thabit 
b. Sinan, Ibn al-Athit’s source, even for the later history not covered by Ibn Rizam. 
Al-Maaqtizi, It#‘az, p. 112; Ibn al-Dawadari, Kang, vol. 6, p. 62; al-Dhahabi, Te rīkh, 
quoted in Ibn Miskawayh, Ta/arib, vol. 2, p. 57 n. 1. The express quote from Ibn Rizam 
begins in the text of al-Dhahabi only afterwards. The partly literal agreement of the 
passage preceding it is evidence, however, that it is taken from the same source. 
See note 116 above. 

Ibn Hawaal, p. 296. 

Ibn Khaldtn, a/‘Ibar, vol. 4, p. 89. 

Translated by Lewis, Origins, p. 81. Contrary to Lewis’ suggestion, [bn Rizam and Akhu 
Muhsin apparently knew nothing of the letter. Al-Nuwayri’s quotation is from Ibn 
al-Athir. 

De Goeje, Carmathes, RP 83. 

Ibid. 

A different account of the events is provided by Qutb al-Din al-Nahrawali, Die 
Chroniken der Stadt Mekka, ed. F. Wüstenfeld (Leipzig, 1857), vol. 3, p. 165. According to 
him, Abū Tāhir gave orders for ‘Ubayd Allāh to be mentioned in Mecca in the Friday 
prayer. When the latter heard this he cursed Abu Tahir in a letter. Abu Tahir then 
renounced his allegiance to him. This account, whose source is unknown, is less 
credible than that of Thabit, especially since the naming of “Ubayd Allah in the Friday 
sermon is not mentioned in any of the reports about the Qarmati sacking of Mecca. A 
fact of such significance would surely have attracted more attention. A defection of 
Aba Tahir at this time is quite unlikely, as will be seen. No reliability can be attributed to 
the report of Nizam al-Mulk, Szyasat-nama, ed. “A. Iqbal (Tehran, 1320/1941), p. 279, 
according to whom Abu Tahir sent presents to ‘Ubayd Allah after the conquest of 


Mecca. 
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Abu Tahir is meant here. This is obviously an error fot which Ibn Khaldun, however, 
had a precedent in Ibn al-Athir, vol. 8, p. 158. Aba Tahir had died in Ramadan 322/May 


944. 

Carmathes, p. 145. 

Al-Nahrawali, Chronzken, vol. 3, p. 166. 

Carmathes, p. 146. Here it would again be necessary to assume a secret order of the 
Fatimids which the Qarmatis did not carry out until they had extorted money from the 


‘Abbasids. De Goeje rather suggests that al-Mansur wanted to win the hearts of the 
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Muslims for himself and his dynasty by his order for the return of the Black Stone. 
Ibn “Idhāri, a-Bayān, vol. 1, p. 220. This is presumably how de Goeje understood the 
passage, and E. Fagnan, Historre de [Afrique et de l'Espagne intitulée. Al-Bayano’l-Mogrib 
(Algiers, 1901), vol. 1, p. 320, translated it accordingly. Perhaps rudda, the Black Stone 
was returned, should be read instead of radda. The departure of al-Mansur would then 
refer to some campaign to the east. There is, however, no other information about such 
a campaign. 

Read thus for a/bkm. See Ibn Miskawayh, Taarb, vol. 2, p. 126. 

In reality Bajkam was no longer alive at the time of the accession of al-Mustakfi; see [bn 
Miskawayh, Taarib, vol. 2, p. 9. 

See, for instance, Ibn Miskawayh, Taanb, vol. 2, p. 127; Ibn al-Jawzi, a-Muntazam, vol.6, 
p. 367; Ibn al-Athir, vol. 8, p. 339, and al-Nahrawalt, Chroniken, vol. 3, p. 166. 

This conviction is severely censured above all by ‘Abd al-Jabbar. The ‘shameful 
scandals’ (fad@ih) of the Batiniyya, including the Fatimids, which he constantly 
uncovers consisted mostly in their grandiose predictions which turned out to be 
nothing but lies and fraud. ‘They had, however, a disarming answer ready: “Whenever 
they were unmasked or their lying became manifest they said: There is a hidden 
meaning to this (4-hadha batin’; see “Abd al-Jabbar, Tatbbit, p. 396. 

Al-Dhahabi added that they were lying here since according to the Qur’an, VII:27, God 
does not order abomination (Tarikh al-Islām, Ms. Paris 1581, fol. 163r, quoted by 
Abv’l-Mahāsin, a/-Nuwjim, vol. 2, p. 238). When Sanbar b. al-Hasan b. Sanbar returned 
the Black Stone to Mecca he is supposed to have said: ‘We took it with God’s power 
and we brought it back with God’s will.’ See al-Maqpizi, I/‘az, p. 129, probably Akha 
Muhsin, and similarly al-Musabbihi quoted by al-Dhahabi in the footnote to Ibn 
Miskawayh, Tajartb, vol. 2, p. 137. 

Ibn Khaldun, a/‘Ibar, vol. 4, p. 90. 

If Ibn Khaldin meant by this that Ahmad returned it personally, it is erroneous. That 
was done by Sanbat b. al-Hasan b. Sanbar (al-Maqtizi, It#7‘az, p. 129), the head of the 
family which occupied the highest rank in the social order of the Qarmati state after the 
descendants of Abu Sa‘id al-Jannabi (Ibn Hawaal, pp. 25—26). 

Al-Nahrawali, Chroniken, vol. 3, p. 166. Al-Maqrizi states in his a/-Mugaffa (in Akhbar 
al-Oaramita, ed. Suhayl Zakkar, Damascus, 1400/1980, p. 402) that Aba Tahir was 
succeeded by his two brothers Abu’l-Qasim Sa‘id and Abu’l-‘Abbas (sz) Ahmad. 
De Goeje, Carmathes, pp. 143-144, and Ibn al-Jawzi, a-Muntazam, vol. 6, p. 336. The 
reports are not uniform. | 

Ibn al-Athir, in de Goeje, Carmathes, p. 143. 

Ibn Miskawayh, Tajarib, vol. 2, p. 127. 

Ibn Hawaal, pp. 25-26. 

Ibn al-Jawzi, a/Muntazam, vol. 7, p. 57- 
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Aba Ya‘qib died in 366/977 (de Goeje, Carmathes, p. 191). 

On the coins minted at the order of al-Hasan al-A‘sam in Ramla and Damascus in 
361/972 the caliph al-Muti® and al-Flasan himself ate named on one side and the 
‘reigning lords’ (a/-sdda al-nv asa’), namely, the sons of Aba Sa‘id, on the other. In 
the following year, the title properly appears in the singular (al-sayyid al-r@ is). See 
Stanley Lane-Poole, ‘Unpublished Arabic Coins from the Collection of the Rev. T. 
Calvert’, Numismatic Chronicle, NS, 19 (1879), pp. 74 fE. On a dirham minted in 
Damascus, al-Hasan is also called a/sayyid, but this is perhaps an arrogation; see H. 
Porter, ‘Unpublished Coins of the Caliphate’, Numismatic Chronicle, 5th series, I 
(1921), p. 331. 

De Goeje, Carmathes, p. 186. | 

Ibn Hawaal, p. 26; see note 143 above. Whether Ahmad was still alive seems doubtful. 


7 Ibn Hawaal, p. 26. 


Ibid., p. 25. 

Ibn al-Athīr, vol. 8, p. 443- 

Al-Maqrtīzī, Iż“ āz, pp. 133 ff. 

Ibid., pp. 133, 138. 

Ibn Hawaal, p. 26. 

Carmathes, p. 194. 

Al-Mugaddasi, Absan al-taqasim, ed. M.J. de Goeje (2nd edn, Leiden, 1906), p. 94. 
De Goeje, Carmathes, pp. 192, 194. Ibn al-Qalanisi, Dhay/, p. 20, mentions the amount as 
30,000 dinars. The leader of the Qarmatis was, however, Ja‘far b. Ahmad b. Abi Sa‘id, 
not his brother al-Hasan al-A‘sam, as Ibn al-Qalanisi and Ibn al-Athir (vol. 8, p. 487) 
state. Al-Hasan had died on 23 Rajab 366/17 March 977 in Ramla during the siege of 
Jawhar (al-Maqtizi, a/-Mugafja, in Akhbar al-Oaramita, p. 405). The tribute is said to have 
been paid until the death of Ja‘far (or al-“Aziz?, the passage is ambiguous; Ibn 
al-Qalanisi, Dhayl, p. 21). | 

Ibn Hawaal, pp. 25, 27. De Goeje, Carmathes, p. 173; and Lewis, Origins, p. 89, also took 
Ibn Hawaal to mean that this amount was sent as tribute to the Fatimid imams. But in 
this year there was war between the Qarmatis and the Fatimids. To be sure, Ibn Hawaal 
primarily knew and described the situation before the outbreak of the war and the 
alliance of the Qarmatis with the ‘Abbasid caliphate. But the uninhibitedness with 
which he reports on the use of the fifth suggests that he did not think that anything had 
changed. De Goeje, however, took this to mean that he was trying to conceal the 
allegiance of the Qatmatis to the Fatimids. ‘Lord of the Time’ (sahib al-zaman) was a 
term mostly used for the expected Mahdi and sometimes more generally for the imam 
of the age. 

Concerning the gradual growth of knowledge among Sunni historians of the unity of 
the Batint movement, see C.H. Becker, “Zur Geschichtsschteibung unter den 
Fatimiden’, in Beiträge zur Geschichte Agyptens unter dem Islam (Strassburg, 19 02-1903), vol. 
1, pp. 3 ff, and Lewis, Origins, pp. 3 ff. 

Al-Mas‘adi, a/-Tanbih, p. 384. 

Al-Mas‘adi, a/-Tanbih, p. 392. His mention here (1.10) of ‘their expectation’, no doubt of 
the Mahdi, perhaps indicates that he meant their otiginal unity, since at least for the 
followers of the Fatimids this expectation had for the time being been fulfilled with the 
‘appearance’ of ‘Ubayd Allah. 


200 Lewis, Origins, p. 5. Ibn Miskawayh is independent of Thabit. For the early history, he 
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evidently used the same source as the latter, but usually quoted it mote fully. See the 
juxtaposition in Lewis, Origins, pp. 80—81. 
Lewis, Origins, pp. 80-81. 


202 In the parallel report of Ibn Miskawayh, Tajarib, vol. 1, p. 181, there is no mention that 


203 


the imam was ‘the one residing in the Maghrib’ (a/-mugim bi? Maghrib) as specified by 
Thabit. 
See de Goeje, Carmathes, p. 71. 


204 Against de Goeje, Carmathes, p. 93, see Bowen, Ai Ibn ‘Isa, p. 263. New light is shed on 


2.05 


the campaign of Ibn Ab’l-Saj by the account of Akha Muhsin, in al-Magqrizi, Iz‘ az, p. 
126, who is using here a Kufan source, presumably Ibn Rizam, as is evident from the 
exact dates for the conquests of Kufa. He reports that Ibn Abi’l-Saj was wortied about 
marching through the desert to Bahrayn with his large army. He therefore relied on a 
ruse and wrote to Abu Tahir that their aims were the same and that he, Ibn Abi’1-Saj, 
would assist him in the conquest of Baghdad. Abu Tahir was deceived by this and set 
out with all his followers, even women and children. Al-Maqtizi, on the other hand, 
reported in his a-Muqaffa that Yusuf b. Abi’l-Saj sent money to ‘Ubayd Allāh and 
offered him military assistance. ‘Ubayd Allāh advised him, however, to exercise 
restraint for the time being. See H. I. Hasan, T? rīkh al-dawla al-Fatimiyya (Caito, 1958), p. 
70. If this report is reliable, as H. I. Hasan assumes, one would have to conclude from 
the murder of Ibn Abr'l-Saj by Aba Tahir that the latter stood in sharp opposition to 
‘Ubayd Allah at that time. 

Lewis, Origins, pp. 81-82, and Ibn al-Athir, vol. 8, p. 469. 


206 Ibn Hawaal, p. 26. 

207 Carmathes, p. 81. 

208 Ibn Hawaal, p. 27. 

209 This is presumably how the sentence wa-umiruhum ? Lwagifa fima baynahum is to be 
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understood. Fmā baynahum, among themselves, that is in contrast to the official 
recognition of the caliphate of the ‘Abbasids, whose names were mentioned in the 
Friday sermons in the towns conquered by them at that time. This placed the Qarmatis 
obviously also in ideological conflict with the followers of the Fatimids. 

Against Becket’s view (Beiträge, vol. 1, p. 5), he is certainly the ‘pious Sharif al-Hasani of 
Damascus’ mentioned by Ibn Zafir (in Wiistenfeld, Fatimiden, p. 3), as is evident from 
the description of his book. Al-Hasani is to be corrected to al-Husayni. 

Translated from the French rendering of de Sacy, Exposé, vol. 1, introduction pp. 
228—229. 

Translated from the French of de Sacy, Exposé, vol. 1, introduction pp. 137—138. 
Massignon, ‘Esquisse’, p. 336, and his ‘La legende “de tribus impostoribus” et ses 
origines Islamiques’, Revue de / Histoire des Religions, 82 (1920). See now further S.M. 
stern, “he Book of the Highest Initiation and other anti-Isma‘ili Travesties’, in his 
Studies in Early Isma‘ilism Jerusalem—Leiden, 1983), pp. 56—83. 

De Sacy, Exposé, vol. 1, introduction pp. 148-164. 

De Sacy (Exposé, vol. 1, introduction p. 153 n. 2) sought to identify these steps with the 
degrees of initiation related from Akhi Muhsin previously (in Exposé, vol. 1, 
introduction pp. 74-137). They are, however, different. De Sacy’s proposal to read mine 
degrees instead of seven (Exposé, vol. 1, introduction p. 160) is mistaken. 

Ibn al-Nadim, a/Fibrisé, p. 268. 

Al-Baghdadi, a+Farq bayn al-firag, ed. M.Z. al-Kawthati (Cairo, 1948), pp. 177 ff. 
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Whether books of the first six degrees actually existed seems doubtful. There are 
appatently no quotations from them. Ibn al-Nadim may have deduced their existence 
merely from allusions to them in the work itself. The nine degrees named and described 
by al-Baghdadi differ from those of Akh Muhsin and are independent of the Kitab 
al-balagh. It is evident even from their names that they ate also fictitious. They were, 
however, the second major source of the heresiographers. Even al-Ghazali relied on 
them in his refutation of the Batiniyya (see Goldziher, $ treitschrift, introduction pp. 
40-41), while he does not mention the Kitab al-balagh. Nothing is known about the Kitab 
al-dars al-shaft I? Lnafs mentioned by Akha Muhsin (cited in de Sacy, Exposé, vol. 1, 
introduction p. 159). 


ee 218 Massignon erroneously states (in his ‘Esquisse’, p. 331 and ‘Karmatians’, ET) that Ibn 


al-Nadim ascribes the book to ‘Abdan. 


os : 219 See Ibn Kathir, al-Bidaya, vol. 11, p. 62. Here as many as sixteen degrees ate mentioned, 


and the title is given as a+ Balagh al-a‘zam wa’ -namas al-akbar. Later (vol. 11, p. 311), the 
title is, probably more correctly, quoted as al-Balagh al-akbar wa l-namus al-a‘zam. A\- 
Baqillani’s Kztab fa madbabib al-Oaramita, qaoted by Ibn Hazm, al-Fisal, vol. 4, p. 22, 18 
presumably identical with his Kitab hatk al-astar, as suggested by M. al-Khudayri and M. 
Aba Rida in their edition of al-Baqillani’s a/-Tambid f? Lradd ‘ala /-mulhida (Caito, 1947), 
p. 259 n. 3. 

220 ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Tathbit, pp. 359 and 601, where the title is given as a/-Balagh al-sabr’ 
wa Lnamus al-akbar. 

221 Nizam al-Mulk, Szyasat-nama, p. 277. 

222, Al-Daylami, Bayan madhhab al-Batiniyya wa-butlanih, ed. R. Strothmann (Istanbul, 1939), 
see index. 

223 Ibn al-Murtada, a/-Munya wa l-amal fi sharh kitāb al-milal wa’ Łnibal, ed. M. J. Mashkūr 
(Beirut, 1399/1979). Ibn al-Murtada’s source is al-Hakim al-Jushami (Abu Sa‘id 
al-Bayhaqi), Sharh ‘uytin al-masa@ il, see Stern, Studies, pp. 63-64. 

224 Al-Isfara’ini, a+Tabsir fr din, ed. M.Z. al-Kawthati (Cairo—-Baghdad, 1955), p. 126. 
Ab-Isfaraini evidently did not know who was meant by the alleged author ‘Ubayd Allāh 
b. al-Hasan al-Qayrawant. | 

225 Ibn al-Jawzīi, a-Muntagam, vol. 5, pp. 114—115. The passage was recognized by J. de 
Somogyi, ‘A Treatise on the Qarmatians in the Kitab al-Muntazam of Ibn al-Jauzi’, 
Rivista degli Studi Orientalt, 13 (1932), p. 252 n. 2, as an abridged version of a section of the 
Kitab al-siyasa. He erroneously named Akhu Muhsin as its author. 

226 Al-Amidi, Absar al-afkar, Ms. Berlin Pet. I 233, fol. 280r. After describing the eighth 
degree and the allegorical exegesis he adds: wa-hadha huwa I-namiis al-a zam wa t-balagh 

227 S. Guyard, ‘Le Fetwa d'Ibn Taimiyyah sut les Nosairis’, Journal Asiatique, 6 sétie, 18 
(1871), text pp. 171-172, translation p. 191: nibayat al-balagh al-akbar wa -namus al-a’xam. 

228 Ibn Kathir, a/Bidaya, vol. 11, p. 3115 while on p. 331 he speaks of Muhammad b. 
al-Nu‘min (d. 389/999), who is made out to be the brother of ‘Abd al-‘Aziz. 
Muhammad composed the Balagh in which he tried to refute al-Baqillani. Is the passage 
corrupt ot did such a refutation really exist? 

229 Al-Kindi, Wulāt, p. 603. 

230 Ivanow, Rzse, p. 142; see also his A Guide to Ismaili Literature (London, 1933), Pp- 41, 78. 
The refuted book of al-Buthani, however, is not his Szyasat al-murtaddin as suggested by 
Ivanow, The Alleged Founder of Ismattism (Bombay, 1946), p. 3 n. 3. This is rather a short 
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treatise of mystical and paraenetic contents. The correct title is Szyasat a/-muridin. At the 
beginning of his Kitab ithbat nubunwat al-nabi, al-Buthani sharply attacks the Batiniyya 
denouncing them as the most dangerous critics of the miracles of the Prophet and 
states that he had elsewhere described the contents of their treatise a+ Balagh al-sabr° ot 
al-Balagh al-akbar wa? -namis al-a‘ vam, see al-Mu’ayyad bi llah, [thbat nubunwat al-nali, ed. 
Kh. A. Ibrahim al-Hajj (Beirut, 1980), p. 13. | 

Becker, Beztrage, vol. 1, p. 7; and similarly, Massignon, Esquisse’, p. 332. 

See, for instance, al-Baghdadi, a/Farg, p. 177, and al-Daylami, Bayan, p. 72. 
Al-Maarizi, Ii‘az, p. 133. As a defender of the authenticity of the genealogy of the 
Fatimids, al-Maqrizi omitted many of the polemical statements of Akhu Muhsin about 
them and about the doctrine of the Batiniyya. 

Cited in al-Magqrizi, I7#“az, p. 133. Ibn al-Jawzi, a-Muntazam, vol. 6, p. 224, quotes the 
passage in a longer text which he attributes to al-Tanikhi. Whether al-Maqtizi quotes 
from Ibn al-Jawzi or from another soutce cannot definitely be established. The small 
additions in his text may be al-Maqtizi’s own, although he was generally more inclined 
to abtidge his sources. The marginal note earlier in the text (wa-aqama .. . al-khalifa 
al Abbasi) is taken from the same source. Al-Tanukhi was generally conscientious in 
mentioning his informants. It thus seems likely that these were his own reflections. 
Yurkhriyina ila akabir ashabihim annabum min ashabih, roissing in Ibn al-Jawzi. 
Abwl-Mahisin, a-Nujam, vol. 2, p. 445. 

The whole text is a commentary on the heinous crimes of the Qarmatis at their sacking 
of Mecca. Al-Tanukhi wants to prove that they were not really Shi‘is but rather infidels 
(zanadiga). Just before the passage quoted by al-Maqrizi, he mentions as an argument 
for this thesis that Abu Tahir had been in Kifa several times but had never visited the 
erave of ‘Ali and that he had passed by Karbala’ without paying a visit to the tomb of 
al-Husayn. Al-Tantkhi displayed some sympathies for the Shi‘is in his works; see 
Rouchdi Fakkatr, At Tanahi et son livre: La délivrance après l'angoisse (Cairo, 1955), pp. 19, 109, 
and also for the Fatimids. But only infidel heretics could commit acts like those of the 
Qarmatīs. Their claim to represent the Mahdi, by which they compromised honest 
Shiʻis like the Fatimids, seemed an outrageous lie to the cosmopolitan Sunni 
al-Tanukhi. | | 

A reference to the exchange about the return of the Black Stone mentioned in other 
sources? 

According to ‘Atib, S/a, pp. 162-163, who calls him a Khurasani, he was among the 
prisoners which the Qarmatis catried away on their raid of Qasr Ibn Hubayra in 
318/931. H. Halm (Das Reich des Mahdi, p. 414) suggests that the reference is to the raid of 
Qast Ibn Hubayra by Ibn Sanbar in 316/928, as reported by Ibn Miskawayh, Taarb, 
vol. I, p. 183. : 

Al-Mas‘adi, a/-Tanbih, pp. 391-392. 

Carmathes, pp. 129 ff. 

Carmathes, p. 136. That the Yahya b. al-Mahdi mentioned here is a different person was 
later recognized by de Goeje himself; see al-Mas‘tudi, a/Tanbih, p. 384 n. u, and de 
Goeje, ‘La fin de ?empite des Carmathes du Bahrain’, Journal Astatique, 9 sétie, 5 (1895), 
Diez. | | 

Massignon, ‘Karmatians’, EI, and Lewis, Origins, pp. 87 ff. They interpreted the episode 
as a temporary defection from the Fatimids. 

Ibn Miskawayh, Tajarib, vol. 2, pp. 55-56, and de Goeje quoting Kitab al/-‘uyin in his 
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Carmathes, pp. 131 ff. It is evident from the detail of these passages that the account is 


older than the book of Thabit b. Sinan. The latter abridged it and erroneously placed it 
_, in the year 326/938. Ibn al-Athir, vol. 8, pp. 263-264, followed him in this error. For this 
_.. reason the dating of the episode by de Goeje is still valid against Bowen, “Ai Lon ‘Isa, p. 
<. 358, and the doubts of Lewis, Origins, p. 88. 

4c When he recognized that his fraud had been uncovered, he is reported to have begged 


that he be not immediately killed. He said that he would tend their riding animals until 


his father would appear, from whom he had stolen the sign, and who should judge him. 
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: ; — Jn order to justify the murder of the Isfahani, Ibn Sanbar then told the Qarmatis: “This 


young man has come with a lie which he stole from a soutce of truth (ma‘din hagq) and 


r with a sign which he used fraudulently. Because of this we believed him.’ (Ibn 


Miskawayh, Tajarib, vol. 2, p. 59). | 
Or: The religion of the first Adam (din Adam al-aywal). An adamology in which several 
persons bear that name is not necessarily implied. 


: 247 Ibn Miskawayh, Tajarib, vol. 2, p. 57. 


‘Abd al-Jabbar, Tathbit, p. 386, summarized in Lewis, Orgens, p. 88. 

Dindan; see Lewis, Origins, pp. 69 ff. 

Lewis, Origins, pp. 87-88. 

‘Abd al-Jabbar asserts, on the one hand, that Abu Tahir received his instructions from 
the Fatimid Abu’l-Qasim and, on the other, that his followers were predicting the 
advent of the Mahdi in Bahrayn. Apart from this inconsistency, nothing in his account 
points to an allegiance of the Qarmatis of Bahrayn towards the Fatimid imams. 
The relevant information, however, certainly came from Qarmati circles. Ibn Rizam 
merely adapted it to his own polemical purposes; see also S.M. Stern, ‘Heterodox 
Isma‘ilism at the time of al-Mu‘izz’, BSOAS, 17 (1955), pp. 20-21. Ivanow’s suggestion 
that the Qarmatis wanted to accord the Fatimids, as descendants of Muhammad b. 
Isma‘il, a special rank in their sect, but these gave them the cold shoulder, is quite 
mistaken. In fact the reverse was the case. The Fatimids could only regret the defection 
of their former adherents, and al-Mu‘izz made every effort to regain their allegiance. 
They, however, accused the Fatimids of having forged their genealogy. © 

Cited in Ibn al-Nadim, a/-Fibrist, p.267. Contrary to the assumption of Lewis, Origins, p. 
56, the passage is almost certainly quoted from Ibn Rizam. 

Al-Birani, a/-Atbar al-bagiya, ed. C.E. Sachau (Leipzig, 1878), p. 213, and al-Baghdadi, 
al-Farg, p. 172. According to his own statement (pp. 211, 213), al-Biruni reported on the 
Qarmatis in an earlier work entitled Fi akhbar al-Mubayyida wa |-Qaramita. This work was 
evidently used by al-Baghdadi who usually does not name his sources. Al-Baghdadi’s 
information about al-Muganna‘ and the Mubayyida of Transoxanta is probably also 
taken from there. Al-Bitani was not particularly well informed about the history of the 
Qarmatis. Thus he erroneously names the Isfahani as Ibn Abi Zakartyya’ al-Tamami 
(Athar, p. 213, and al-Baghdadi, a/-larg, p. 172). The 18th conjunction of Jupiter and 
Saturn occurted in the year 296/908. P. Casanova connects the prediction of Dindan 
with this one and proposes to read ‘in the 18th conjunction’ there too (abthamin ‘ashar 
instead of althamin); see his ‘Une date astronomique dans les Epitres des Ikhwan 
as-Safa’, Journal Asiatique, 11 série, 5 (1915), p. 10. Casanova rightly rejects the 
emendations proposed by O. Loth and de Goeje. 

Since when did this Shu‘abi tendency have a decisive influence on their doctrine? Abu 
Sa‘id al-Hasan b. Bahram was of Persian origin (al-Maqrizi, Itti‘az, p. 107). During his 
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mission in southwest Persia he is said to have expressed strongly anti-Arab sentiments 
(see de Goeje, Carmathes, p. 33). The settled population of Bahrayn, formerly a province 
of the Persian empire, consisted largely of Persians and Jews (Carmathes, p. 36). Some of 
Abu Sa‘id’s grandsons bore the names of Persian kings: Sabur b. Abi Tahir and Nisra b. 
Abi’l-Qāsim (Ibn Hawaal, p. 26). In spite of this, it is unlikely that Abu Sa‘td and Abu 
Tahit preached the transfer of the reign to the Persians from the beginning. From the 
outset of their career they relied on the support of Arab tribes and many of the leading 
men were of Arab descent (see Carmathes, p. 161). Abu Tahir, moreover, could hardly 
have won the backing of the Qarmati Arab tribes from Iraq for an extreme Shu‘ubi 
programme. The question rather arises as to what extent some of the relevant 
statements of the heresiographers are influenced by their endeavour to explain the 
surprising action of Aba Tahir and to discover his spiritual ancestors for it. This 
endeavour is quite clear in the case of al-Biruni. He emphasizes that the Qarmatis 
before the advent of the Isfahani espoused a Batini doctrine and were counted among 
the Shi‘a. He refers to an alleged ancient Persian prophecy that 1,500 years after 
Zoroaster the reign of the Magians would be restored. This corresponded to the end of 
the year 1242 of the era of Alexander (Ramadan 319/September 931). Al-Biruni adds 
that the Qarmatis hit on the right time, yet the reign was not transferred to the Magians. 
The Shu‘ubi with his astrological prediction had been equally mistaken. Al-Biruni does 
not put him directly in connection with the Qarmatis. Al-Baghdadi’s vague description 
of him as ‘a man of the Batiniyya’ is probably a personal elaboration. 

Translated by de Goeje, Carmathes, pp. 113 ff; see also al-Baghdadi, a/-Farg, p. 173. 
Hasan and Sharaf, ‘Ubayd Allah, p. 230. The authots also see (p. 221) in the letter of Abu 
Tahir quoted by Ibn Malik, Kashf, pp. 34-35, which they date to around 313 /925, an open 
declaration of his allegiance to ‘Ubayd Allah. Ibn Malik unfortunately does not 
mention the source from which he took the letter. He first calls the author of the letter 
Sa‘id and then Abu Sa‘id, while in the letter itself the author is called Abu’l-Hasan (read 
Ibn al-Hasanr). Abt Tahir would seem to be the most likely author. The pun on p. 351 
L10 definitely identifies the addressee as the caliph al-Mugtadir (295-320/908—932). 
There is, however, no good reason to assume that the vague words ‘the expected imam 
has arisen against you like a lion’ refer to “Ubayd Allah. The Shu‘ubi tendency in the 
remark that the imam has no need of the help of the Arabs could rather point to the 


Isfahani. The yeat 313/925 seems to be only the earliest possible date of the letter, and it 
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could have been written years later. The extremely insolent tenor rather speaks for a 
later date, whereas in 312/924 Abt Tahir was still negotiating with the ‘Abbasid 
government about a surrender of Basra and Ahwaz to him (see de Goeje, Carmathes, p. 
86). But the letter may also have been written before the advent of the Isfahani without 
any necessity to identify the expected imam with ‘Ubayd Allāh. For the Mahdi was 
imagined to be actually present even if not apparent. The Qarmatis always claimed that 
they were acting on his order. 

In another line of the poem, Abu Tahir refers to himself as the one announced in the 
stra al-Zumar (Qut?an, XXX1X:37, ‘wa-man yahdi Allahu fama lah min mudil). This 
should evidently not be interpreted as a claim to be the Mahdi. 

De Goeje, Carmathes, p. 129. | 

Al-Dhahabi, T@rikh al-Islam, fol. 56v. Abw’]-Mahasin, a/-Nujim, vol. 2, p. 239, quoted 
al-Dhahabi, but omitted these four lines. 

See Carmathes, p. 97, and al-Mas‘udi, a+Tanbih, p. 382. 
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Al-Birtinl, a-Athar, p. 213. 
Carmathes, p. 122. Al-Baghdadi, a/-Farg, p. 173, states explicitly that Jupiter and Saturn 


-. were meant by the ‘two stars’ mentioned in the poem. This would exclude the 


interpretation of de Goeje, Carmathes, p.123, that Jupiter and the moon were meant. The 


.. problem remains how Mars, according to al-Baghdadi’s variants rejected by de Goeje as 
co unreasonable, is to enter into conjunction with the two stars. It is evident, however, that 


al-Birani saw the line as alluding to the conjunction of the year 316/928. 
Al-Baghdadi, a/Farq, p. 173. 
‘Abd al-Jabbar, Tathbit, pp. 381-382. 


Bowen, ‘44 Ibn ‘Isd, pp. 249 and 250 n. I. In al-Mas‘idi, a/-Tanbih, p. 281, 1.1, the date has 
to be read twice as 312. 

Al-Mas‘udi, a/-Tanbih, p. 385. 

Ibn al-Jawzi, a/-Muntazam, vol. 6, p. 216. Al-Dhahabi (in Ibn Miskawayh, Tari), vol. 1, 
p. 183), Abw’l-Mahiasin, al-Nujum, vol. 2, p. 232, and Ibn Kathir, al-Bidaya, vol. 11, p. 157, 
ate probably all dependent on him. 

Dar al-hijra. De Goeje, Carmathes, p. 130, ignored the religious significance in suggesting 
that the term signified for the Qarmatis merely the residence of the missionary and in 
arguing on that basis that the report about Abu Tahir building a dar al-hyra as late as 
316/928 must be mistaken. Medina, the dar a-hyra of Muhammad, was the place of 
foundation of Islam. Similarly, for the Isma‘ilis the dar al-hijra was the residence of the 
Mahdi and the place of foundation of his religion. The Isma‘ilis attributed great 
significance to the well-known hadith which Shi'ts attributed to the Imam Ja‘far: “Islam 
began as a stranger (ghariban, meaning in Medina), it will return as a stranger as it began. 
Good tidings therefore to the strangers.’ According to al-Nawbakhti, Firag al-Shia, pp. 
62—63, the Qarmatis founded their thesis of the abrogation of Islam by the religion of 
the Mahdi on this. The abrogation of Islam was the background of the removal of the 
Black Stone a year later. 

Dada ila Lmahbdi. Abw?l-Mahasin: al-mahd? HAlawi. De Goeje, Carmathes, p. 82 n. 2, 
interpreted this as referring to ‘Ubayd Allāh (similarly, Weil, Geschichte der Chalifen, vol. 2, 
p. 611). Ibn Kathir, who quotes Ibn al-Jawzi almost literally, adds as an explanation: 
“who was in the Maghrib in the town of al-Mahdiyya’. Time and again the later 
histotiographers sought to identify the Mahdi of the Qarmatis in this manner. Another 
example is evidently Abu’l-Mahasin’s statement, a/-Nwjiim, vol. 2, p. 238: ‘Abū Tāhbir... 
claimed that he was the missionary of the Mahdi ‘Ubayd Allah.’ Yet the contemporary 
chroniclers and polemicists would certainly have given prominence to any public 
confession of Aba Tahir that he was a follower of the Fatimids. 

Thus the name in al-Mas‘adi, a/-Tanbih, p. 391, and in ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Tathbit, p. 383. 
Al-Nafaliyya and al-Naqaliyya in the other sources (Carmathes, p. 99) must be 


~ cotrected. Al-Mas‘tidi stresses that it was a religious name. The origin of the name is 


explained by Akha Muhsin (see “Bakliyya’, in Elz). He reports that in 295/908 a 
certain Aba Hatim al-Zutti visited the followers of al-Burani, a missionary of ‘Abdan 
in Tassij al-Tustar (al-Maqtizi, Iv‘az, p. 104), and taught them things ‘which are 
accepted only by an idiot’. He forbade them to eat garlic, onions, leeks and tadishes, 
and to shed the blood of any animal. They were called Baqliyya (al-Maqriz1, Itti äg, p. 
124; de Sacy, Exposé, vol. 1, introduction p. 210). Akha Muhsin adds that Abt Hatim 
stayed only one year with them. Thereafter, discord prevailed among them. It is thus 
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uncertain whether the rebels of the yeat 316/928 still held on to his teaching. Perhaps 
only the name remained. 

272 See al-Maatizi, It#‘az, p. 130, and al-Mas‘udi, a/-Tanbih, p. 391. The chronology of the 
report and of de Goeje, Carmathes, p. 99, must be corrected on this basis. 

273 Al-Maatizi, Iii‘ az, p. 130, and Ibn al-Athir, vol. 8, p. 136. The eschatological charactet of 
the movement is reflected in the statement of ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Tashbit, p. 383: “They said: 
The truth has appeared, the Mahdi has risen, the reign of the ‘Abbasids, the scholars of 

the law, the readers of the Qur’an, and the traditionists has come to anend. . . Nothing 
remains to be expected, and we have not come to establish a reign, but to abolish a law.’ 

274 Ibn al-Athir, vol. 8, p. 136: wa-kani yad‘tina il@ -mahdt, De Goeje supplies ‘Ubayd Allah 
(Carmathes, p. 99). Similarly, Ibn Kathir, a/-Bidaya, vol. 11, p. 158, quoting the passage 
from Ibn al-Athir, adds: ‘who appeared in the Maghrib, the ancestor of the Fatimids’. 

275 Carmathes,p.99, and, likewise, Weil, Geschichte, vol. 2, p. 611. Since ‘Isa b. Musa, ‘Abdan’s 
nephew, was among the rebels, de Goeje suggested that the defection of “Abdan was a 
personal affair. 

276 Al-Maqrizi, Iti ag, p. 124. 

277 Ibn al-Athir, vol. 8, p. IIȘ. 

278 A quarter of Baghdad inhabited mainly by Shiʻis. See ‘Barath’, in Elz. 

279 The colour of the Ismaʻilis in contrast to the black colour of the “Abbasids. See 
Carmathes, pp. 179—180. | 

280 Ibn al-Jawzi, a-Muntazam, vol. 6, p. 195. 

281 Al-Mas‘udt, al-Tanbih, p. 391, where the name is explained. 

282 ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Tathbit, p. 386. 

283 See note 156 above. 

284 The ‘Ijllived in the environs of Kifa and had previously participated in Shi‘ rebellions. 
In the edition of ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Tathbif, the name of Abu’]-Ghayth’s father is given as 
‘Ubayda. In the manuscript, however, it appears as ‘Abda. 

285 ‘Abd al-Jabbār, Tathbit, pp. 383, 392. 

286 “Arib, Szia, p. 163. 

287 ‘Atib, Sia, p. 168. See Carmathes, pp. 136—137. 

288 See note 27 above. 

289 ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Tathbit, p. 392.. 

290 Al-Nuwayti, Nibayat al-arab, vol. 25, p. 296, and al-Maqrizi, [i7*az, p. 130. 

291 ‘Abd al-Jabbar, Tathbit, p. 388. | 

292 E.M. Quatremére, ‘Vie du khalife Fatimite Moezz-li-din-Allah’, Journal Asiatique, 3 
sétie, 3 (1837), p. 182, and Wustenfeld, Fatimiden, p. 122. See now Th. Bianquis, ‘La prise 
du pouvoir par les Fatimides en Egypte (357-363/968-974)’, Annales Islamologiques, U1 
(1972), Pp. 63-64. | 

293 Nasit-i Khusraw, Safar-nama (Berlin, 1922), p. 123. 

294 Carmathes, p. 190. 

295 Lewis, Origins, p. 82, and Zahid “Al, Ta’rikh, p. 147. 

296 “Abd al-Jabbar, Tathbit, p. 607. 

297 See Lewis, Origins, p. 81. 

298 Cited in al-Magrizi, It7‘az, pp. 133 ff. 

299 Ibid., p. 134. | 

300 Ibid. 

301 Ibid., p. 136. 
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302 Ibid., pp. 137-138. 

303 Ibid., p. 138. 

304 Read ta‘lam for ta‘mal, as in al-Magtizi, Iéi‘az, ed. Jamal al-Din al-Shayyal (Cairo, 

1367/1948); p. 259. 

305 Al-Maqrīzı, Ttti“äz, ed. Bunz, p. 139. 

306 Quran, XL:s1. 

#307 Read de buhum for danuhum, as in al-Maqtizi, It#“ ag, ed. al-Shayyal, p. 260. 

308 Al-Maqrizi, Tit “az, p. 139, read ma@ ab for ma at, as in litt az, ed. al-Shayyal, p. 260. 

- 309 See also al-Maqrizi, Iita, p. 134: minna wa-min aba ing l-räshidind l-mahdiyyina i- 

. muntakhabin. 

310 Characteristic is Akhu Muhsin’s commentary on the letter mentioned above. Rather 
than seeing in it a confirmation of the unity of the Fatimids and Qarmatis, he finds it 
necessary to explain the motives of al-Mu‘izz. They all originated, to be sure, in the 
same hetesy, yet they form two parties. 

311 See al-Maqtizi, Ii‘az, p. 141: “Don’t you know that al-Mutt is ihe last of the sons of 
al-“Abbas and the last to arrogate the reign over mankind to himself’ 
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